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HOW DO YOU 
TALK 
TO YOURSELF? 


Some people may think they can answer this question by 
saying: “I do not talk to myself.” But of course you do. We 
all spend most of our time talking to ourselves. Not vocally, 
necessarily, although there is quite a lot of that. We all have 
repeated interior debates with ourselves, debates which de- 
termine action and character. So the question, “How do you 
talk to yourself?” has real meaning for each of us. We ought 
to listen to ourselves critically, to learn what kind of advice 
we give to ourselves. The suggestions which follow are not 
accusations, but observations. 

Some people put in much time in self-congratulation. 
Thus they whisper to themSelves: “That was a beautiful job 
you did. Really, you are a wonder.” It does not take many 
doses of that poisonous stuff to make a person swell up like 
a pouter pigeon. 

Some people wallow in self-pity. They say to themselves: 
“You poor thing. You have had a tough time. Everything is 
against you. People are in a conspiracy against your suc- 
cess.” In such a deluge of pity for oneself, the will and spirit 
crumble. 

Other people are right there with an excuse for every 
mistake they make, for every sin they commit. They have 
ever-ready alibis for themselves. Their wrongdoing is not 
really their fault. They were compelled by outside forces 
over which they had no control. Consequently, they can 


From Unfinished Business, by Halford E. Luccock. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956. Reprinted by permission. 
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never say those great words: “I have sinned.” Shakespeare fjust giv 
describes this tribe of excuse-makers in a marvelous passage floes th 
in King Lear, Act I, Scene II: “This is the excellent foppery § It w: 
of the world, that, when we are sick in fortune—often the ilted h 
surfeit of our own behavior—we make guilty of our dis {nd pré 





asters the sun, the moon, the stars, as if we are villains by fftience, 
necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion, knaves, thieves, Mpains @ 
and poachers by spherical predominance; liars, drunkards, Rs for 
and adulterers by an enforced obedience of planetary in- fhome. 
fluence.” ame t 
But there are other ways of talking to ourselves which ficlude | 
develop character, rather than ruin it. Some people hold fito me, 
themselves up to their best by the way they talk to them- doctor 
selves. They keep the high mark of their calling in clear jcomfo 
view. They speak, in the words of the hymn: “My soul, be J Dw 
on thy guard.” quiet 
We can bring reinforcement to ourselves by the way in Binterr 
which we talk to ourselves. There is a marvelous picture of siren 
this in Psalm 42: perso 
Why are you cast down, O my soul, knew 

and why are you disquieted within me? of the 

Hope in God; for I shall again praise him, ever 

my help and my God. help 

That is a good line of conversation. cludi 
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's Easy to Pray 
a Hospital Bed 


A few months ago when my doctor 
bd me those strange chest pains were 
be result of a virus infection and that 
4 have to spend at least a few days in 
e hospital, I just couldn’t imagine how 
could be away from my office any time 
tall, As the days stretched into several 
eks, I found it wasn’t my work that 
nsumed my thoughts. There was a lot 
time spent in wondering about my 













wn spiritual life. 

My minister came to see me fre- 
uently, and I was genuinely surprised 
t the number of people who sent 
wers, gifts, and cards, and who called 
my wife and other relatives. Visitors 
ere restricted principally to my wife, 
nd, of course, I looked forward to those 
brief visits with great anticipation. But 
never felt I was alone in my private 
om, As one nurse reminded me in the 
middle of one night just after giving me 
» hypodermic, “We doctors and nurses 
st give you the medicine, and God 
ssage MMloes the healing.” 

It was easy to lie back against the 
ited hospital bed several times a day 
und pray for the strength, courage, pa- 
ience, and faith to meet each day’s 
pains and uncomfortable periods, as well 
ks for the protection of loved ones at 
ome. These were things I wanted. Soon 
came the realization that I must also in- 
clude my thanks for other things given 
o me, including the knowledge of the 
doctors, the skill of the nurses, and the 




























m- 

ear Mcomfort afforded by the medicines. 

be @ During the days and nights the usual 
quiet of the hospital was occasionally 

in @interrupted by the wail of an ambulance 

of @siren bringing a critically ill or injured 





person to the emergency rooms. And I 
knew it would also be easy for each one 
of them to pray in his hospital bed, if he 
ever became conscious again. I tried to 
help them out in the meantime by in- 
cluding them in my own prayers al- 
though I didn’t know their names or 
their troubles. 

Now I have fully recovered from the 
infection which laid me low, and I find 
that I am not quite so conscious of the ill 
and the injured as I was when in the hos- 
pital. However, I still thank the Lord 
daily for the health he has restored to 
my body, and I have come to the realiza- 
tion that there are far more things to 
thank him for than to ask him for. 
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Yes, it’s easy to pray in a hospital bed. 
But we should all be more aware, before 
we ever reach the hospital, of the God- 
given health and well-being that allows 
us to live at home. 

—NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 


Commissioner Clarifies 
Position 


« While I appreciate the limitations 
within which a caption writer must func- 
tion, I nevertheless believe that the cap- 
tion appearing under my picture m your 
issue of June 23 may be a bit misleading. 
It reads: “Ruling Elder George Har- 
nagel, Jr., of the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles, registers opposition to the pro- 
posed name-change and asks how es- 
sential it is to union.” 

In brief, what I actually did was to 
say that I had heard no objection what- 
ever to the proposed plan of union ex- 
cept with respect to the name and that 
I had heard a good deal of objection to 
it. I said personally I was not enthusi- 
astic about the name, but that also I was 
not appalled by it for the reason, among 
others, that I had once been a United 
Presbyterian. I then referred to the fact 
that Dr. Ralph Lloyd in his presentation 
had indicated that the proposed name 
was essential to the approval of the 
union by the United Presbyterians, I said 
that this was difficult for me and for 
other commissioners to understand in 
view of the fact that the United Presby- 
terians had approved the former three- 
way Plan of Union, which did not 
perpetuate the term “United.” In view 
of that circumstance I asked for a further 
explanation as to why the proposed 
name was deemed of such importance 
to the success of the Plan of Union. 

The Stated Clerk supplied that infor- 
mation to my entire satisfaction and ap- 
parently to that of the commissioners 


generally. —GeorGE HarNaGEL, Jr. 
Los Angeles, California 





CREDITS: COVER, Pp. 5, 18-21: 
John Taylor (World Council of 
Churches); Pp. 2, 35, 39: Richard 
Horwitz; Pp. 6-9: Bernard Ikeler 
(except P. 6: left, P. 9: bottom: 
Wright Studio); P. 11: McCormick 
Seminary; P. 15: Carl G. Karsch; 
P. 16: Cine Studio, Ambala; P. 23: 
RNS; P. 30: (top) H. A. Powell 
Studio; (bottom): The Sunday Bul- 
letin; P. 31: Joseph M. Elkins. 
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climbing heavenward or sliding to 
perdition, with the Everlasting jn 4 
background, Each of us must make tip S 
for a spiritual pilgrimage. Only the fy 
has no time for real life. Each of 
needs a “rule for faith and life.” WJ 
know in our hearts we are gropiy 
floundering, fumbling our lives, 
missing the glory God intended. 

But here, just waiting for us, 
words “written of old for our instructigy 
that by remaining stedfast and drawing 
encouragement from the scriptures 
may cherish hope.” How we need ; 
struction to render us steadfast. Whe 
life leaves us but “half of a brok 
dream for a pillow at night,” and op 
a stumbling faith that “somehow th 
right is the right,” we had better i 
steadfast or we are finished. Look at 
word steadfast. It means “firmly estab 
lished or fixed.” Steadfastness is the 
pacity to hang on and keep going whe 
our own strength is gone. It is courag 


MEDITATION 


By Harold Blake Walker 
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Unknown Book or Rule of Life 


we can stumble painfully into the rough 
edges of the universe. 

The Bible has remained alive through 
the centuries as the only safe rule of 
“faith and practice” because men and 
women have discovered both the peril 
of moral and spiritual ignorance and the 
strength of moral and spiritual insight. 
Abraham Lincoln put the matter plainly 
when he wrote to his friend Joshua 
Speed and told him, “You will live and 
die a better man” for reading the Scrip- 
tures. Indeed, we will be better or worse 
as we read the Bible more or less. Its 


Such words were written of old for 
our instruction, that by remaining sted- 
fast and drawing encouragement from 
the scriptures we may cherish hope. 


Romans 15:4, Moffatt) 


Ir our time we are not so devoted to 
the Scriptures as we might be, but 
we still are troubled by a lingering sus- 
picion that God has something to say to 
us therein. So, in our time, the Bible 
a best-seller, It has been 
dressed up in fancy volumes to be read 


has become 


“as living literature,” 
the “Short Bible” for those who are in a 
hurry. The American Bible Society says 









or condensed into 


truth and its wisdom are confirmed in 
our own experience, even as they have 


been confirmed in the experience of “a 


to stand by the right because it is rig 
and God is in it, It is what Paul had 
when all the powers of the world wer 


Ancie 


with justifiable pride that there are more vast cloud of witnesses” age after age. arrayed against him. It is what Tho Dr. 
Bibles in the United States than any- Oh, ves, I know there are times when Carlyle had when he kept on writing Zigler 
where else in the world. the Bible seems dull reading, and we _ greatly through poverty and failure. of tl 
A survey by the Oxford University wonder if there is anything in it for us. What the words of the Book are tr. chur¢ 
Press indicated that the Methodists own We have to keep at it to strike fire and ing to say is clear. This business of to G 
more Bibles than the members of any find light. Once, when I thought I might maining steadfast is mostly God’s affair lages 
other denomination. That does not indi- | wish to be a lawyer, I read Blackstone. Elijah was more than ready to quit be centh 
cate, of course, that the Methodists are Talk about dull reading! Blackstone is fore he had finished with Jezebel by 
better than the rest of us. The same sur- a classic of dullness, unless the reader crowd of pagans, but God was nog °"" 
vey noted that while the Methodists own wants to be a lawyer. I always had through with Elijah. Moses was sick d Gre: 
more Bibles than anybody else, the Bap- trouble with mathematics. Algebra was __ his job and said so half a dozen times be his f 
tists use the Bibles they own much more __ the dullest subject on earth. But I know fore he got as far as the Red Sea with th ed 
frequently than the Methodists. The people who find mathematics a thrilling rebellious Children of Israel, but Gol the 
survey gave the Presbyterians no more adventure. They expect to be engineers was not through with Moses. Jeremiah = 
than honorable mention on both counts. or scientists or teachers, and mathe- had a notion he would find himself : othe 
I take some comfort in remembering matics is important. place in the country, a “lodging place d cars 
that even the Gallup Poll was wrong on You think the Bible is dull? Not if you wayfaring men,” and let the rest of the to fe 
at least one important occasion. Never- want God in your life and not if you world go by. He was tired of trying to e 7 
theless, I am troubled by the suspicion want faith to live as vou ought. Some- comfort and inspire cantankerous peo- Hy 
that Bruce Barton was not far from the body once asked Dr. W. W. White: ple. But God took his prophet by the “ 
mark when he described the Bible as “What method of Bible-study do vou hand and led him on through the years,§ 
“the book nobody knows.” consider best?” He replied promptly: steadfast to the end. That is God’s way, ai 
If the Bible is largely an unknown “Any method to which you will stick.” says this eloquent “rule of faith and life” 
book, this situation is unfortunate, to Stick with it until you cannot stay away It is literally a textbook on the tech , 
say the least. It was “written of old for from it. The Bible was “written of old niques of steadfastness; a collection d _ 
our instruction,” and an unknown book for our instruction.” Reading it will be- case histories, life records of men adj 
instructs nobody. Sometimes we are dis- come a privilege, not a duty. women whom God held steadfast. al 
posed to say: “What you don’t know There is a type of living and thinking The Bible says our lives can be stead- fic 
won't hurt you,” but I am inclined to which demands what somebody called fast if they are lived in God—if we follow me 
contend that what we don’t know can “a great depth of being.” It grows out this “rule of faith and life” day in and 
hurt us grievously. If we do not know’ of noble spiritual fellowships, and it day out. It may be a cross or a crown of 
that in the economy of God “whatsoever overflows in a sense of personal ade- thorns that we are, asked to bear, but TEC 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” it | quacy. It flows from the generous wealth nothing will be too much with God de 
can hurt us plenty. If we do not know’ of a Book in which God moves like a God himself faced them all once, in the Cr 
that “a house divided against itself can- haunting shadow in the lives of men and __ person of his Son. We can keep on going, | 
not stand,” it can hurt us seriously. If we women, Birth and death, sin and sick- winning through against odds to tkh@ " 
do not know that “thy word is a lamp ness, mortality and immortality are end. That is the message of the Book, Hi 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path,” __ there. It is the strange story of pilgrims, “written of old for our instruction.” . 
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THE COVER introduces us to a 
young woman in northern Greece 





es, 
l. who is keeping busy spinning wool. 
us. ai Her method and implements are 
tructiog the same that have been used for 
drawing centuries in this part of Europe. 
ures yf But that doesn’t mean that these at- 
1eed jn tractive people ignore new ways of 
Whekg doing things. On the contrary, most 
brokef of them are just waiting for the op- 
nd onk portunity to live in the twentieth 
ow th century economically and socially. 
tter ham The Presbyterian Church and sev- 
k at tha eral other members of the World 
estahgy Council of Churches are cooperat- 
the qj ing in bringing the twentieth cen- 
x whe tury to thousands of Greek villagers. 
ourage For a photo story on this inspiring 
right project, see New Life for Greece's 
ul had Ancient Villages, page 18. 
1 wer 
homey Dr. M. R. 
vriting Zigler, founder 
re. of the inter- 
re tn Church service 
of mg to Greek vil- 
affair ages, was re- 
‘it be. cently honored 
ebelia DY the gov- > 
s no ernment of 4 
ck Greece. But 2 ro 
i his greatest thrill is the occasional 
hth TP he takes to see the results of 


the team’s work. He hopes that 


b- more Protestants with farming and 
elf : other economic skills will offer 
onl their services to the World Council 
F them form village teams in many parts 
g to of the world. Above, Dr. Zigler 


(right) looks at harvest grapes at an 
Orthodox farm school near Jan- 
nina, capital of Epirus. With him 
is an Orthodox priest. 









Wayne L. Hunter, author of Re- 
cruits Today, Leaders Tomorrow, 
page 12, is an Army chaplain now 
serving as a comptroller in the of- 
fice of the Chief of Chaplains, 
Washington, D.C. 


Air Force Chaplain, page 13, is a 
record of author Robert Craig Koe- 
del’s service as an Alaska “sky pilot.” 


he Craig Koedel left the north country 
i, a couple months ago and plans to 
he resume theological studies this fall. 


His story is reprinted from Western 
Watch, the magazine of Western 
Theological Seminary. 
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WE MET 
NEW 
NEIGHBORS 


We took our boys to 


| -adership school and caught 


glimpse of the church family 


By Ruth and Bern Tkeler 


We received useful, vital instruction. 


of po 
side 1 
Bu 
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a | 
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niscit 


More than 10,000 members of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, are attend- 
ing leadership training schools this sum- 
mer. For many of these persons, the 
experience means the sacrificing of time 
that otherwise could be spent in earning 
a living or taking a vacation. For all of 
them, it means hours of hard digging 
in the sometimes boulder-strewn fields 
of pedagogy and theology. 

What do they get in return? 

Perhaps we can give vou the answer. 
In mid-June, we attended the one-week 
Leadership School of the South—typical, 
in many wavs, of the thirty-four leader- 
ship schools throughout the country. 

Even before we arrived at the school, 
We got an inkling of what it was going 
to do to us. 

The Leadership School of the South 
is conducted by the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education at church-te- 
lated Maryville College in Maryville, 
Tennessee. To reach Maryville from 
Knoxville, we took a taxi—sharing it with 

a young woman. 
Our week at the Leadership School of the South was a valuable adventure Riding through the thin, blue foot- 
for all of us—Bern (baek, left), Jeff (at head of table), Ruth (opposite Bern), and _ hills of the Great Smoky Mountains, we 
Kim (wearing glasses). Among new friends in unfamiliar surroundings, we sensed caught glimpses of the Tennessee River, 
a deeper family oneness. We felt, too, the oneness of the church community. transformed by ,the TVA into a system 
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of power-producing lakes. The country- 
side was beautiful. 

But scenery was entirely beside the 
point for Jeff, our five-year-old. Several 
miles short of Maryville, he proclaimed: 
“This isn’t Tennessee.” 

“I told you we wouldn’t see Davy 
Crockett,” Kim, seven, said in an om- 
niscient tone. 

“But you thought there’d be bears,” 
Jeff said. 

The young woman with whom we 
were sharing the cab inquired: “Are you 
going, perhaps, to the leadership 
school?” 

We said that we were and introduced 
ourselves. 

“Im Mani Bloch,” she said. 

She told us that she was from Thai- 
land and that her father, a Dane, was a 
teak exporter, She added that she had 
been studying for two years in this 
country and planned to return in Sep- 
tember to Thailand to become vice- 
principal of Dara Academy, a school 
supported by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Jeff was staring intently at Mani. She 
noticed and smiled. “Hi, Jeff,” she said. 
Jeff is our shy one. Ordinarily, he 
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The course on basic aims and program of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations was taught by Mrs. T. E. Wilson, Sumter, S. C. 


refuses to talk with people he doesn’t 
know fairly well. But he smiled back at 
Mani. “Hi,” he said. 

Mani told the boys about children in 
Thailand—the games they play, the food 
they eat, the clothes they wear. 

“Is Thailand far?” Jeff asked. 

“If you could go by train,” said Mani, 
“it would take you more than three 
weeks.” 

“When I get older, I can go,” Jeff 
said. 

He had come to Maryville with the 
idea of meeting Davy Crockett and 
bears. Instead, he had found a friend 

. and a bigger world. 

As with Jeff, so with his parents: at 
Maryville we, too, made new friends, 
obtained new insights. 

We live in the North in a suburb of 
Philadelphia. We don’t pretend to know 
much about racial prejudice; we believe 
we have very little of it ourselves. We 
have been singularly blessed in this di- 
rection. By chance, the finest man we 
know is a Negro. 

We came to the leadership school 
knowing that it enrolled both Negro and 
white church members from ten states 
of the South. We were certain that on 


the surface everything would be smooth. 
But would there be subtle, hidden em- 
barrassments? 

There were almost none. Absorbed 
in matters of far greater significance 
than color of skin, people talked, wor- 
shiped, . . . actually associated, with no 
thought at all of differences in color of * 
their skins, 

Indeed, we found one of our own 
long-standing prejudices breaking down. 
For reasons we can’t quite discover, we 
have a prejudice against officials, in- 
cluding church officials. But we were 
introduced to Moderator David W. Prof- 
fitt, a resident of Maryville, who made 
an address at the leadership school. We 
met Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, former Mod- 
erator and president of Maryville Col- 
lege. They were warm, genuine human 
beings. 

Among the forty-two people on the 
staff of the leadership school were other 
outstanding leaders in the church—semi- 
nary professors, persons connected with 
Presbyterian Boards and agencies, con- 
sultants on curriculum and age-group 
programs. We got acquainted with many 
of them and liked them immensely. 

We met tailors, teachers, farmers, 









Miss Mani Bloch of Thailand admired books and pictures 


our sons made in lab sessions. “We must do more of this 


in Thailand—our children 


photographers, housewives, business- 


women—all of them carrving important 
responsibilities in their congregations by 
serving as trustees or ruling elders, Sun- 
day church-school teachers or superin- 
tendents, members or chairmen of the 
Christian-education committee. 

In short, at the leadership school we 
began to understand the phrase “body 
of Christ.” Our narrow, personal hori- 


zons retreated a bit. We caught sight 


of a larger “church”: we saw, at least 
in outline, the “community of believers,” 
bound together in the vision of a world 
transformed by the teachings of Jesus. 

By Tuesday, the second day after our 
arrival, we felt entirely at home in the 
dorm to which we had been assigned, 
tree-guarded Carnegie Hall. Kim now 
referred to Marvville College's 385 acres 
as “our campus,” and Jeff's scheme for 
smuggling Grape Nuts from the dining 
hall—so he could feed the squirrels—was 
working perfectly. 

Our day began at six, although break- 
fast was not until seven. (We hope that 
a team of efficiency experts will under- 
take, as 
project on the problem: What, if any, 


soon as possible, a research 
is the best way to get offspring out of 
the shower and into their clothes?) 
After breakfast. we 
to the Fine Arts Center, where teachers 


walked the bovs 


in the children’s laboratory section of 
the leadership school took over, leav- 
ing parents free for the morning. 

The object of the lab 


was to give student teachers an 


section, of 
course 


opportunity to observe skilled leaders 


8 


like creating, too,” she said. 


working with children of particular age 
groups, and to take part in the planning 
and carrving out of class sessions for 
the voungsters. 

The lab was conducted in Maryville’s 
New Providence Presbyterian Church, a 
mile from the college campus. The 
church has excellent modern facilities 
and equipment for Christian education, 
and the lab leaders presented demon- 
strations of ingenious new ways of teach- 
ing. In one of the classrooms, leaders 
how—through creating 
simple equipment—the facilities of a 
small church might be adapted for bet- 
ter instruction. A workshop for leaders 


demonstrated 


of youth was also carried on in New 
Providence Presbyterian. 

With youngsters cared for 
throughout the morning, we went first to 
the auditorium of the Fine Arts Center 
for a talk on the Bible from lanky, pene- 
trating Dr. Julian Price Love, a profes- 
sor at Louisville Seminarv—and then to 
other parts of the building for related 
discussion in small groups. Afterward, 
we attended classes on Presbyterian doc- 
trine, the Christian’s role in world af- 
fairs, children’s work, and adult work. 

Teachers returned the children to the 
campus in time for lunch. Meeting us 
in front of the dining hall, Kim and Jeff 
ran to us shouting that they'd played 
games, built things, had fun. We found, 
too, that they'd learned new prayers. 
On Friday, the day before the school 
ended, they came back to the campus 
with books, pictures, and clay animals 
they'd made. Jeff also had a handful of 


our 


James Beardsley, sugar-cane farmer from Clewiston, 
said: “I work with junior highs—who ask pretty s 
questions. Maybe I can do better at the answers, nov: 


seeds—which he'll explain sometime, w 
trust. 

After lunch, the boys napped. W 
caught up on the housekeeping. Or w 
washed clothes—making use of the b 
of detergent in which we had boug 
a half-interest and the dime-operate 
washing machine in the laundry dow 
the corridor. We did our study assig 
ments. When the boys woke up, w 
played with them on the lawn unl 
dinner. 

At this point, we want to speak car 
didly to the question: Is it a good ide 
to take your youngsters with vou to‘ 
leadership school? 

We think it is. The week was invalv- 
able for our children, Moreover, it was 
the kind of adventure that creates fam- 
ily oneness. 

But it’s rugged if your youngsters are 
under ten years old, let’s say. You must 
naturally, do all the things you do fo 
them when you're at home. This takes 
an extra amount of time and energy be 
cause you're living out of a suitcase, thus 
can’t trust habit to take care of routine 
operations. 

And we didn’t sign up for afternoon 
classes. We could have—Kim and Jef 
could have gone to lab sessions in the 
afternoon just as they did in the mon- 
ing. But we decided against this because 
they are still quite young and can do 
with a couple hours of sleep after lunch. 

We were able, however, to take Kim 
and Jeff with us to vespers, for us the 
high point of the day. The service was 
conducted in front of the college chapel. 
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As the sun went down behind the hand- 
some modern structure, Dr. Arthur H. 
George (humane, scholarly dean of 
Johnson C, Smith University) preached 
the sermon, Hymns and stirring choir 
music rose into the fading twilight. 

And we took turns at staying with 
our sons after they were bedded down 
for the night, so only one of us had to 
pass up informal discussions and other 
events arranged for the late evening. 

We suppose we ought to confess the 
heart of this matter: If we hadn't 
brought the boys along to Maryville, 
we'd have missed them. 

Among our neighbors in Carnegie 
Hall was Mrs. Elmer H. Hunt, of Mon- 
roe, North Carolina, an elementary- 
school principal and church organist. 
To get new ideas which she might use 
in her church, she was taking choral- 
speaking and music classes at the lead- 
ership school. 

The Reverend Marion Sanders, Jr., 
of Camden, South Carolina, a leader in 
Christian education in his presbytery 
and synod, was enrolled in a course on 
administration of Christian education. 

Mrs. Frank Haile, commuting to the 
school from her home in Knoxville, was 
taking classes in audio-visual materials 
~so that she could make greater use of 
them in her work with young people 
in her congregation. 

These persons, we'd say, were typical 
of the 273 people studying in the school. 
They'd come with the intention of secur- 
ing understanding and _ information 
which they felt they needed in order to 
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Rev. Raymond Campbell, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Lancaster, Ky., remarked: “This school gives 
you a broadening, stimulating experience you can share.” 






communicate their Christian faith. Con- 
cerned in their church with children, 
youth, or adults . . . involved in women’s 
organizations, men’s work, social edu- 
cation and action, missionary education, 
music . . . they'd come to Maryville to 
find answers. 

So questions put to instructors in 
classes characteristically began: “What 
would you do if . . . ? In fact, we have 
this problem in our own church, and 
it'll be my job to solve it when I get 
back home, . . .” Stemming from actual 
situations, the questions were practical, 
real. 

In most cases, the answers, spelled 
out in terms of firsthand experience, 
came from other members of the group. 
Ideas poured out and got vigorous ex- 





Ralph Mould (right), dean of the lead- 
ership school, introduced us to Moder- 
ator David W. Proffitt (center) and to 
former Moderator Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, 
who is president of Maryville College. 


Mrs. Duain Cook, of Weaverville, N. C., who brought along 
her sons, David and Ronald, told us: “I feel I've some- 
thing to give to my church. I came here to learn how.” 











amination. Discussions crackled with 
genuine, vital interest. Instructors 
merely put in an occasional guiding 
word. Frequently, discussions continued 
—with or without benefit of instructors— 
after the class period had ended. 

Ralph Mould, dean of the schoo] and 
co-ordinator of leadership program for 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, told us: 

“People come here looking for prac- 
tical help on the church jobs they will 
have back home tomorrow. They get 
more than they bargained for. They get 
an experience of give-and-take with peo- 
ple in church situations similar to their 
own—and also with synod and national 
leaders. This brings a broadening of 
vision, and what I like to call ‘church- 
manship.’” 

Kim suggests that we say in the ar- 
ticle: “The children learned a lot of 
interesting things and had grand teach- 
ers.” 

“Don’t forget to mention the singing 
after meals,” Ruth advises, “and the 
wonderful way the Reverend Joe Jones, 
the leader, drew the deep, rolling music 
out of the people with his expressive 
hands.” 

All of us want to say that our week 
at the Leadership School of the South 
was a rewarding experience. We've tried 
to set down on paper the more tangible 
things it meant to us. In addition, there 
were many intangible things that we 
can’t put into words. In any case, it is 
an experience we are eager to recom- 
mend. 











Prisoner of Jesus Christ 


The strongest motive in any man’s vocation ij 


a sense of being claimed by, of being mad 


captive of some cause or person beyond himself 


Wis is it that impels us to act as 
Christians and to follow a lifelong 
church? What keeps 
us going in some determinate direction 
in the tangle of this life so that we are 
not just whirligigs of impulse and whim? 

I think the basic answer may be found 
in a single phrase of the apostle Paul. 
As the “apostle to the Gentiles,” he was 
an early Christian who followed an ar- 


vocation in the 


duous calling beset by many trials, dis- 
appointments, and strange surprises. He 
a sustained 
sense of mission that 

What was it that 
all those missionary 


had a profound, a dynamic, 
and sustaining 
never deserted him 
moved him to take 
journeys before the days of steamships, 
Pullmans, and 


railroads plush 


highways? What moved him to plant 


super- 


and to shepherd all those voung 


churches and to deal in patience and 
often vexatious, 
What 


enduring 


love with their many, 
and sometimes trivial problems? 
all those 


epistles, some of them verv long ones— 


moved him to write 
the letter to the Romans, for example, 
with over nine thousand words, and the 
two Corinthian epistles with over four- 
teen thousand words? 

I think the 
vhat are sometimes called “the Epistles 
of the Captivity,” in Ephe- 
sians 3:1 and 4:1. Here are the phrases: 
‘I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ”; 
and “I 


key phrase is found in 


especially 


therefore, the prisoner of the 


if 


Lord.” | know that these phrases refer 
strictly to Paul's actual imprisonment in 
Rome, But I think there is a deeper 
sense in them of which he was very 
much aware. In this deeper sense he 
literally and totally, a “prisoner of 
Jesus Christ.” Christ had captured him, 
all of him; and henceforth, whether at 
liberty or in a Roman prison, his life 
was lived in, for, with, and by the grace, 
the spirit, and the power of Christ. In 
that phrase, “prisoner of Jesus Christ,” 
I think we have the key to Paul the man, 
Paul the apostle, Paul the missionary, 
and Paul the theologian. 

He was not always a “prisoner of 
Christ.” We study and know him mainly 
after he became one, after he was grown 
up and was at work in the church. We 
need to remember that he was once a 
newborn baby, very much like the latest 
arrival in our seminary community. He 
was just as ignorant, as devoid of ideas, 
as helpless, as undeveloped, and as unor- 
ganized as the least of these. But he 
grew up; and as he did, he was captured 
by something; first of all, not by Christ, 
but by the religion of his fathers. He 
was, we might say, first a prisoner of the 
law, a Pharisee who lived according to 
that strictest sect of Judaism. Then came 
the great illumination and liberation on 
the Damascus road. Christ confronted 
him and claimed him. Henceforth he 
was no longer a prisoner of the law but 


Was, 


a “prisoner of Jesus Christ.” He was w 
longer a self-secluded captive of the 
egocentric self, no longer the zealow 
and hidebound captive of the law, but 
a new being, a new creature in Christ- 
so much so that he could say paradox: 
cally and in genuine humility, “I am 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless | live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

I believe that the deepest, strongest, 
most sustaining motive in any mans 
vocation is a sense of being laid hold on, 
of being claimed by, of being made a 
captive, a prisoner of some _ interest, 
cause, or person beyond himself. This 
is, I suspect, a very commonplace thing 
to say. It is nevertheless true, and we 
should not allow its triteness to subtract 
from the force of its truth. The biogra J 
phies of so many men bear it out. 
Charles Darwin was captured by certain 
tantalizing problems in biology—how 
new species arise in nature. Although 
he was an invalid most of his life, s 
that he could work only two or three 
hours a day, he could not escape from 
or shake off this problem. Lord Shaftes- 
bury in the nineteenth century was laid 
hold on by the desperate plight of the 
working classes, especially of the child 
laborers, in the early phases of the it 
dustria] revolution. So much was this 
the case that by courageous initiative 
and tireless, heroic perseverance he 
brought about major reforms in British 
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factory legislation. To turn to another 
field, Sinclair Lewis, as a youth, was ob- 
sessed by the desire to write novels 
about the contemporary American scene. 
But he had first to hold down a job, 
to make a living, and to support a wife. 
How did he manage it? He tells us in 
the title of an autobiographical essay 
that reads, “How I Wrote a Novel on 
Trains and Beside the Kitchen Sink.” 
He was laid hold on by a consuming 
literary passion. Albert Einstein was 
captured all his life by the problems of 
mathematics and mathematical physics. 

Albert Schweitzer, one of the most 
gifted men of our time, tells us how 
God laid hold upon him. He went to 
Africa as a physician “as an act of atone- 
ment for the sins the civilized white 
races of Europe had committed against 
the primitive black races of Africa.” 
That was his ethical motive, But there 
was a deeper, a religious motive. He says 
that as he approached thirty years of 
age, one insistent thought kept pressing 
in upon him, He had enjoyed a specially 
happy youth; he had superbly good 
health, exceptional power to work, a 
congenial vocation in which he was both 
happy and eminent; and he had the 
prospect of a future with high recogni- 
tion. Yet this one thought kept coming 
back to him—“that I must not accept this 
happiness as a matter of course, but 
must give something in exchange for 
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By Robert Worth Frank 


Retiring this fall as president of McCor- 
mick Theological 






Robert 


Seminary, 


Worth Frank will complete thirty-six 
years of service to the seminary. He 
became a member of the faculty in 





it.” What could he give in exchange for 
all his blessings? He pondered and 
prayed and decided upon this—to go 
to Africa and “to try and live in the 
spirit of Jesus.” Schweitzer is known to 
many as an exponent of the philosophy 
of reverence for all life. But he has lived 
his own life as a prisoner of the grati- 
tude, the compassion, and the sense of 
responsibility generated in him by Jesus. 


_— are great names; they are 
Olympian figures. We are much 
lesser men. But though the scale is dif- 
ferent, the substance of life motives is 
the same. They illustrate something that 
has a direct bearing upon our lives. I 
believe we see in them, writ large, what 
holds true for us and for all men, small 
or great, who would live for more than 
self. 

We see something else, too. The fact 
that one is laid hold on and captured 
by a cause, a faith, even by Christ him- 
self, does not exempt one from the ups 
and downs in life, from low moments 
and moods as well as exalted ones in 
following one’s vocation. Such low mo- 
ments came to these men, too. To Albert 
Schweitzer, vou ask? Yes, to him, too. 
We do not hear of many, but here is one 
authentic report about him. “Once in 
Lambarene, in despair at the utter im- 
becility and incorrigible disobedience of 
his patients, he threw himself into a 


1920, and has been president since 1947. 


chair in his consulting room and groaned 
aloud—‘What a blockhead I was to come 
out here to doctor savages like these.’ ” 
That incident occurred in 1925. But 
Schweitzer has stayed on—in Africa. And 
Paul’s words echo what we have all felt, 
at least in part. “We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed; we are 
perplexed, but not in despair; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed.” Through all the sags as 
well as the surges of enthusiasm, some- 
thing held Paul fast, firm, and steady. 

So I suggest that the deepest thing 
in the fulfillment of our vocation, the 
taproot of it all, is a sense of a claim 
upon us, God's claim; a sense of being 
a captive, a prisoner of Christ. And may 
I add this personal word, I do not think 
I detect in myself any such depth of 
commitment as I see in Paul, and Albert 
Schweitzer. But there is something in 
me akin to their commitment, though 
afar off. I know of no one who has put 
how I feel so vividly and compactly as 
George Tyrrell in a letter to Baron Fried- 
rich von Hiigel. Tyrrell wrote in the 
midst of difficult days and amid sharp 
controversy. This is what he said: “What 
a relief if could 
wash one’s hands of the whole concern! 
But then there is that Strange Man upon 
His Cross who drives one back again and 


one conscientioush 


again.” 


Reprinted from McCormick Speaking, May, 1956. 
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Recruits Today, 
Leaders 
‘Tomorrow 


What can we do to help 


serve our servicemen? 


UMEROUS adjustments are required by military service. 
i Many a young man will make more adjustments in 

this period than he will in the rest of his life. He 
leaves his home, community, and friends for an entirely 
new type of living. He must develop self-discipline. Instead 
of in his room he lives in a barracks. He learns that the 
word private in the Army means something altogether dif- 
ferent than it does on the door of an office building. He has 
no private life. He mixes with people from other places, 
some with different standards. 

If he goes overseas, he will have a great experience; but 
it may be a baffling one. For in addition to new customs, 
he may confront an entirely different culture, where prosti- 
tution has the status of a legitimate form of entertainment 
and other moral standards differ from our own. There are 
likely to be strong temptations and tensions. 

Everywhere a man goes, he will find a religious program 
available to him. Many men who were not reached by our 
churches in civilian life have made their confessions of 
faith, have received baptism, and have been taught the 
basic principles of religion while in-the military service. 

The choice, however, is up to the individual, He can 
choose the good or the bad. The choice that he makes is 
determined largely by the values he has accepted as a result 
of his home, church, and school training. 

Separated from his community, the man in military serv- 
ice must take a stand on moral issues on the basis of his 
convictions. He finds out what he really is. To some this 
may be a rather shocking experience. 

The facts are that these young people in the services 
today should be the backbone of our churches and com- 
munities tomorrow. This period will not be a blank one in 
their lives. The direction that they choose at this time is 
likely to be the one they will follow the rest of their lives. 
They need the best guidance possible during this period. 

Here briefly is the situation. What are we doing about it? 

Our church has its Committee on Chaplains and Service 
Personnel, whose functions briefly are as follows: 

Procuring and supporting Presbyterian chaplains. 

Providing off-post hospitality houses. 

Providing assistance to churches near military installa- 

tions. 

Assisting in programs for veterans at colleges and uni- 

versities. 

Providing a liaison between the churches and military 

services. 

Carrving on a long-range educational program. 

How effectively this program can be carried out depends 






upon the support it receives. To do the job it proposes 
do, the Committee needs $300,000 per year. In 1954 
the Special Offering for this purpose, we received $175, 
in 1955, $225,000. The work of vour Committee is bg 
restricted by the funds it receives. 

Our chaplains have been described as “the long arm 
the church reaching into the military forces.” Not 
does the chaplain carry on his religious program, but hej 
intimately associated with the servicemen as they 
their various adjustments. He shares their physical expel 
ences and many of the tensions. He is with them dury 
their loneliness or homesickness. He helps them with ¢ 
cisions about education, vocation, and marriage. And 
must have a strong arm to offer them at all times of nee 

While he usually has good command support, he de 
not have a stable nucleus around which to build. He my 
win his congregation, which turns over very rapidly. If they 
are dependents in his area, he will provide for them. In thy 
military service, there are at least five Sunday schog 
teaching over 1,000 pupils and requiring a complete stg 
of over 100 to be recruited each year. 

The spiritual welfare of military personnel is something 
in which we are all mutually and vitally interested, They 
are the sons and daughters of our communities, and even. 
tually most of them will return. We in the military servic 
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realize our responsibility in the development of these young three-t 
people. We shall do our best to give them the best religiow Alaska 
program that we can, to provide positive influences fa F i 
character development, and to eliminate as many negative aa 
influences as possible. But we can build only upon what we the lo 
receive. We may reach some who have not been reached The f 
before; but we cannot be expected to compensate fora that 2 
lack of spiritual development that should have taken plac appre 





in homes, churches, and schools. 

This situation only brings to a focus a fact of our present: 
day living. With 20 per cent of our population moving each 
vear, with the increased tension of normal living, with ie 
ternational tension and the threat of a world catastrophe 
hanging over us, we must concentrate on building a strong 
moral stamina in our young people so they may cope with 
the problems they will meet. The day has passed whes 
we could protect our youth from the temptations of the 
world. 

We have a good religious-education program in ow 
church, but we must have a better one so that religion will 
become a more vital part of the lives of our people. 

When the young man is called into military service, help 
him accept it for what it really is—an opportunity for hom 
orable service to his country, the responsibility of every 
citizen, and a chance to improve himself. Let him know 
that we have faith in him and that we expect him to hold 
to the standards of his church. 

We pray to God that this situation that requires ou 
young people to be taken from their homes into the military 
service will soon come to an end. But while it is with uf 
we must accept the facts. Whatever personal misgivings 
anyone may have about military force ought not, in fairness, 
be allowed to hinder efforts on behalf of the young peoplé 
who are in good faith giving years of their lives to theif 
country’s service. As chaplains we promise to do our best 
We ask our churches to do the same, May we do our sep 
arate jobs and work together in such a way that our young 
people will not lose anything because of military service, 
but will become better men and women because of it 

, ~Wayne L. Hunter 
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By Ropert C. KoEpEL 


Ministering to the men in isolated early-warn- 


ing bases of Alaska calls for a resourceful 


Air Force Chaplain 


You roll out of the sack at 0330— 
three-thirty a.m. to civilians—on a frigid 
Alaska morning. When you are an Air 
Force “sky pilot,” your day starts early. 
With sleep in your eyes you perform 
the long ritual of dressing for the Arctic. 
The process is tedious, but you realize 
that a couple of hours from now you'll 
appreciate these warm encumbrances 


like old friends. Air Force planes are not 
the Ritz; they are built for utility rather 
than comfort. Besides, the plane may 
go down, and where would a man be 
then without protection against the Arc- 
tic cold? An unpleasant thought, to be 
sure, but one which must be reckoned 
with. Pushing such unwanted thoughts 
into the back of your head, you pick up 


OFFERING FOR MINIS- 
TRY TO SERVICEMEN 


your B-4 bag, snap off the light switch, 
and go outside. You hope your car will 
start. 

Outside the full 
landscape in a silvery whiteness. The 


moon bathes the 


icy wind whips round you, as if trying 
to find some unprotected portion of your 
anatomy to nip with its chilly sting. You 
pull the parka hood over your head 


Mess call is a good time to make friends with airmen at remote Arctic bases in parish of Chaplain Robert Koedel (center). 
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AIR FORCE 
CHAPLAIN (Continued ) 


and get into the car. After a little coax- 
ing, the engine turns over; and you are 
warmed some by the comfortable hum 
of the motor. Your day has started. 
The Elmendorf terminal looks like a 
ballroom when the party is over. A few 
Gls around the lobby, half 
asleep. The cleaning lady, preparing for 
a new day and another crowd, has 
started mopping up the dirt from last 


lounge 


night’s crowd. 
You walk up to the passenger service 
desk, and the sergeant in charge greets 


you warmly, 
“Good morning, Chaplain. Can I help 


vou?” 

How can he be so cheerful so early 
in the morning, vou wonder. You return 
his greeting, cheerily vou hope. 

“Good Sergeant. I have 
blocked space for this morning’s flight 
to Baker Site and Id like to log in.” 

“Tust a minute, sir, I'll get a form.” 

(The terms “Able.” “Baker,” “Char- 
lie” are fictitious designations for three 
of the Aircraft Control and Warning 
Squadrons of the Tenth Air Division 
[Defense]. The purpose of these sites is 


morning, 


to warn interior bases of the approach 
of enemy aircraft.) 

For the want of something better to 
do, you read the flight schedule posted 


Chaplain Koedel (aiming) makes 


4 


“pastoral 


above the desk, and below it the now- 
familiar notice: “All passengers must 
dress to comply with AAC regulation 
55-21 while traveling in Alaska.” You 
check—long johns, two pairs of wool 
socks, bunny boots, heavy flying pants, 
wool shirt, fur parka, pile cap, fur-lined 
mittens, and dog tags. You log in, and 
check your baggage. 

“Your plane will load at 0530, Chap- 
lain. Take-off at 0600.” 

With the necessary preliminaries ac- 
complished, there is still plenty of time 
for breakfast. The modern ~ terminal 
building boasts an all-day, all-night res- 
taurant, just for such unfortunates as 
yourself. You find a clean table, sit 
down, and order a short stack of hot- 
cakes. 

You begin to wonder just why you're 
here, anvway. The answer—mostlv be- 
cause vou're a part of the Air Force, 
and this is where the Air Force has sent 
you. But vou ask, “Wasn’t God around 
somewhere when that colonel put a fin- 
ger on vour name?”—sending you to 
Alaska. During your months here you 
have formed a kind of philosophy about 
your work; and sometimes, like now, vou 
repeat it to vourself as a kind of litany, 
a prayer made to your own soul. You 
find these thoughts reassuring. Those 
boys out there in the “bush” need vou. 
They don’t see a chaplain, very often; 
and like most laymen, they depend 
largely on their minister for spiritual 


visitation over a pool table.” 


nourishment. You are that minister, Yo 
words and your office represent 

Bread of Life. Those boys are isolate) 
hundreds of miles from the civilizatiq 
they are accustomed to. And being iy 
lated, they face problems. There ap 
problems at home—sometimes actyl 
sometimes imagined—but very real 4 
the one facing them. Then there a 
loneliness, frustration, fear, and wor, 
These are human problems, and the 
are spiritual problems. Some of the boy 
need sound advice. Others are in need 
of an understanding listener. Whateye 
their need, your job is to help then 
You are at once burdened and chal 
lenged by the weight of your missin, 

I heard the blast of my name ove 
the loud-speaker. Suddenly my reverj 
came to a rude ending. The plane wa 
ready fo load. Take-off would be in haf 
an hour, 

At 0605 the plane climbs fast and 
high. Almost before we have started 
one of the highest and most rugged 
chains of mountains stares us in the face 
—the Alaska Range. The immediate ob 
ject is to get over it. As yet it is stil 
dark, but not for long. Soon the sun rise 
behind us and begins to paint the whit 
peaks a delicate shade of pink. As day 
light approaches, a strange and beautifil 
world begins to unfold below us. Th 
mountains take form—severe, angular, 
and precipitous. Snowfields flow into 
ice-green glaciers, and deep valley 
carry the rivers down to countless inlets 
and fiords that break the Alaska coast 
line. 

After an hour the plane lets down 
over the frozen tundra, which in summer 
is an endless marsh, Widely scattered 
Eskimo villages are the only sign of life 
below. The flight becomes uninteresting 

At last, the plane lifts again, up over 
the coastal range and out over the 
Bering Sea. The pilot turns to begin his 


landing pattern. There before us, almos§ 


hidden on a jagged cape which juts out 
into the sea, is an airstrip, and behinl 
it a few buildings. There is Baker Site 
There is my parish. 

The landing of a plane is a big o 
casion, and it seems as though the whol 
base turns out for the celebration. Paus 


tionately called a “gooney bird,” I 

at friendly and familiar faces and answe! 
their congenial greeting: “Hi! Wet 
glad to see you back.” 

In contrast to its forbidding locale, 
the site is quite comfortable. Most ¢ 
the buildings are connected by insulated 
hallways, so that unless one works out 

(Continued on page 3) 
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If it had not been for a hotel-room 
conversation in February, 1955, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Kahl would still be raising 
cotton, peaches, almonds, and walnuts 
on their ranch near Merced, California. 
They would still be within easy visiting 
distance of their three children and 
fourteen grandchildren. Instead, they 
have just arrived for a year’s stay in 
Porto Feliz, a mission station in the 
primitive interior of Brazil. 

During the NCPM meeting in Sacra- 
mento a year and a half ago, a group of 
churchmen had got together in a hotel 
room to mull over pressing concerns. 
Brazilian missionary James W, Buyers 
spoke of the food shortage in the area 
around Porto Feliz. Although the land 
bordered on the Sao Francisco River and 
the soil was fertile, crops were poor be- 
cause of scanty rainfall. What the mis- 
sion needed, Mr. Buyers observed, was 
an agricultural expert who could devise 
a system of irrigation. Limited financial 
resources, however, prevented employ- 
ing one. 

Among those present in the hotel 
room was the Reverend James W. Baird, 
the Kahls’ son-in-law and minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Stockton, 
California. He suggested that a lay 
farmer might be the answer and men- 
tioned Mr. Kahl as a possibility. Mr. 
Kahl would be well qualified for advis- 
ing farmers in a dry valley, for his whole 
ranch was under irrigation. Moreover, 
both the Kahls, members of the Central 

After two-and-a-half years in India, the John K. Ormonds are back home in Birm- Presbyterian Church of Merced, had 
ingham, Michigan. Dr. Ormond, a urologist, has resumed practice in nearby Pontiac. been interested in missions for many 
years. 

A few days later a Board of Foreign 
Missions executive unofficially sounded 

T | M FE O UJ 7 out the Kahls about going to Brazil as 
volunteer workers, They would pay their 
own fare and receive no salary; the mis- 
sion would provide housing and food. 

; “We gave the idea much thought and 
prayer and consulted our children—par- 

ber ticularly our son Paul, who would be 
hind . left with the entire responsibility for the 


Site ranch, which he and his father operate 
| on a partnership basis,” Mrs. Kahl re- 
bole Laymen in various professions devote their skills members. “Finally, we decided that if it 
- was the Lord’s will for the Board to ac- 
aus- “ 

. > t ay ‘a ’ = F 
ec for several years to the church in other lands cept our oBsr, we would be gine ts:ge 


to Brazil.” 
ook In April Mrs. Kahl was injured in a 
“i near-fatal automobile accident, and the 
ie couple wondered if this meant they 
were not to go. In July, however, word 
came that the Board had accepted the 
By MarY ANN GEHRES Kahls’ offer; and on April 9, 1956, they 
arrived in Brazil after a thirty-five-day 
freighter trip from San Francisco. Before 
going to Porto Feliz, the Californians re- 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Kahl of Merced, California, have visited many missions in North 
America, now are advising farmers around Porto Feliz, a remote station in Brazil. 


; ed ‘ee 
At the Leper Home in Ambala City, India, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Williams helps pa- 
tients tailor a suit. A volunteer in Ambala since 1953, she does rehabilitation work. * 
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mained for a while in Sao Paulo to Jeg 
the rudiments of Portuguese, and vi 
other rural projects. 


Agriculture in Brazil 

Life in an interior mission was not 
completely new experience for ¢ 
Kahls, since they had visited stations; 
Alaska, Labrador, and Mexico, and » 
Indian reservations in the United Stat, 
“Our work in Brazil falls mainly on» 
husband,” Mrs. Kahl said in a recente. 
ter, “as he is the farmer in the family, 
but I help in any way I can.” Besides de 
veloping an irrigation system, Mr. Kalj 
will use his wide agricultural knowledg 
to help find a new staple crop that cy 
be grown in the Sao Francisco Rive 
valley. Farmers in the Porto Feliz arg 
do not use plows, and agriculture j 
primitive; so the crop must be one thé 
can be raised by simple methods. If Mr 
Kahl’s quest is successful, the impo. 
erished residents of the valley will k 
enjoying a higher standard of living be 
fore many growing seasons have passed 

The Kahls are the latest of seve 
Presbyterian laymen who have pio 
neered in the Foreign Board’s new pla 
to send experts, serving without pay, to 
assist career missionaries. All grand. 
parents, the seven ranged in age from 
forty-nine to sixty-six when offering 
their services, Termed “affiliated mis- 
sionary” or “volunteer worker,” depend- 
ing on the type of appointment, each 
specialist is assigned to an overseas sta 
tion needing his particular skill, Ap 
pointments are not limited to agricul 
tural experts, but may include phys- 
cians, dentists, teachers, social-service 
workers, and administrators. 


Urology in India 

The first affiliated missionaries to be 
assigned were Dr. and Mrs. John K. Or 
mond of Birmingham, Michigan. In Oc- 
tober, 1952, seven months after Dr. 
Ormond retired as chief of the depatt- 
ment of urology at Detroit’s Henry Ford 
Hospital, the couple sailed for India and 
their work at Miraj Medical Center in 
Bombay State. They brought with them 
a complete set of up-to-date instruments 
to equip the department of urology @ 
Miraj. In 1952 this field of medicine was 
not a recognized specialty in India; and 
one of Dr. Ormond’s chief tasks was to 
teach a young surgéon, Dr. A. N. Gaik 
wad, who has become one of the few 
fully trained urologists in India. 

Dr. Ormond’s contribution was no 
limited to Miraj. Traveling extensively, 
he visited mission hospitals and colleges, 
lectured to medical societies, prepat 
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medical papers, and helped to train 
other medical staffs, In between field 
trips with her husband, Mrs. Ormond 
recatalogued the books in the Miraj li- 
braries, taught social studies in the nurs- 
ing school, and joined in the women’s 
work at the station. While the Ormonds 
were overseas, their home church, First 
Presbyterian of Birmingham, sent a 
monthly check toward their expenses. 

On February 25, 1955, the affiliated 
missionaries left India for home. Since 
returning to Birmingham, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ormond have had reunions with their 
three children and fifteen grandchildren. 
Both have frequently spoken to church 
and civic gatherings about their expe- 
riences in India. Dr, Ormond has re- 
sumed practice in near-by Pontiac. In a 
resolution thanking the couple for their 
service, members of the Board of For- 
eign Missions noted, “Dr. Ormond has 
set a pattern which we hope will be re- 
peated through the visitations of other 
highly qualified specialists.” 


Therapy in the Punjab 

In Ambala City, Punjab, over a thou- 
sand miles from Miraj Medical Center, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Williams is a volun- 
teer worker at the Leper Home and 
Philadelphia Hospital. She first came to 
Ambala in 1950 when she was making a 
three-years’ study of leprosy colonies in 
Asia. Impressed with the work of Dr. 
Ivanoel Gibbons and her Indian asso- 
ciate, Dr. Percy Paul, Mrs. Williams of- 
fered her services as a social worker and 
helper. In 1953 she gave up her pent- 
house apartment in New York, New 
York (where she is a member of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church), 
and joined the mission staff. 

For a year she did physio-therapy 
with the lepers until an Indian assistant 
she helped to train was able to take over 
the task, Another activity was setting up 
ten leprosy patients in the chicken busi- 
ness. 

At Philadelphia Hospital, Mrs. Wil- 
liams assists on the wards and does mas- 
sage; she aids in recreation and rehabili- 
tation, including-counseling low-income 
patients on how to provide food and 
shelter for their families. She also does 
publicity for the mission and serves on 
the Punjab Board of the Indian Red 
Cross. Last April Mrs, Williams repre- 
sented the hospital and the Punjab gov- 
ernment at an international leprosy 
conference in Rome, then came to the 
United States for a visit with her two 
children, seven grandchildren, and 
friends. At present on a speaking tour 
in the Midwest, she plans to return to 
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At Severance Hospital in Seoul, Korea, Dr. John McInnes meets his first patient. 
The McInneses are devoting two years of their lives to the hospital’s dental clinic. 


Ambala in October. 

February a year ago, Dr. and Mrs. 
John W. McInnes attended a preaching 
mission conducted by the Reverend 
James H. Robinson, pastor of Manhat- 
tan’s Church of the Master. As a result, 
the couple is now working to re-establish 
the war-battered dental clinic at Sever- 
ance Hospital in Seoul, Korea. 


Dentistry in Korea 

Speaking at the MclInneses’ church, 
Trinity Presbyterian of Tucson, Arizona, 
Dr, Robinson movingly described the 
urgent need for lay missionaries. “We 
said to ourselves, “Why not tithe our 
time?’ ” Dr. McInnes recalls. “So we of- 
fered two years to the Foreign Board.” 
Their only child, Jean, who has a small 
son, heartily concurred in her parents’ 
plan. 

The Arizonans sailed for Korea just 
before Thanksgiving, 1955. At Sever- 
ance Hospital the dentist and his wife, 
who is a dental hygienist, are teaching 
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and helping put the dental clinic back 
in functioning order. They have also 
presented a complete dental outfit to the 
Foreign Board. 

The Reverend Glenn C. McGee, the 
family’s pastor, has observed: “Dr. Mc- 
Innes, one of Tucson’s outstanding citi- 
zens, has a large dental practice. At 
middle age he elected to serve his 
church instead of spending the rest of 
his life making more money.” 

In a recent letter from Korea, the 
McInneses explained why they had de- 
cided to become affiliated missionaries: 
“God has blessed us with a Christian 
upbringing, good health, and excellent 
opportunities for education. These bless- 
ings call for commensurate service. We 
felt that we could not shirk the respon- 
sibility of serving directly among the 
Christian workers who are spending 
their entire lives in God’s service.” 

And from Brazil and India, the Kahls, 
the Ormonds, and Mrs. Williams would 
heartily concur with the statement. 
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4 rabbit hutch in Riziani provides extra meat for hun- 
gry stomachs, and cash to supplement $200 yearly 
incomes. The raising of rabbits is one of the main 
youth projects begun by Greek team in north Epirus. 


Village-team member Leon Kline (left) holds ear of old 
corn which refugee farmers compare with new hybrid crop. 


Mennonite Chester Heisey exhibits a 
White Leghorn from inside chicken 
house built as a model for the villagers. 





NEW LIFE 
for Greece’ 


An international team of Protestant and 


to thousands of villagers in northwest Greece 


For most Americans, Greece means a small Europea 
country jutting into the eastern Mediterranean—a nation 
which has produced Alexander the Great, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, as well as the world’s first 
great civilization. 

Today, the glory that was Greece can be captured me 
mentarily in Athens and the other ancient cities of the ne 
tion’s south. But in all the scenery and the traditions, there 
is an undertone of quiet desperation, of people who have 
seen plenty of grit and grime, but no glory. 

This is especially true in the tired but still beautiful 
mountain-and-valley country of northwest Greece. In this 
poor area south of the Albanian border—encompassed by 


the Greek state of Epirus—some 385,000 people live on af 


average of less than $200 apiece per vear, In the some 3,500 
villages scattered among the rock-strewn valleys and ridges, 
the average income is only about $133. 

Most of these people are classified as “destitute” by the 
Greek government. The government does see to it that there 
is no widespread starvation, but that is about all it can d 
in this area. There is a frank admission that the plight o 
the northern villagers cannot be met until many other pr 
ects are completed. After thirty years of war, civil strife, 
drought, cold, and increasing depression, hundreds of vi- 
lages in northwest Greece do not produce enough to feed 
themselves and do not have the means or the technicil 
knowledge to help themselves out of this tragic situation. 

In 1950, the Church of Greece asked some of its Christian 
brethren in other countries for help. In the fall of 195%. 
Dr. M. R. Zigler, a big, friendly man with bushy brows 
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Greek-team director Orville Sherman inspects a new 
variety of corn. America’s Church World Service and 
Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) donated 
large quantities of seed for the team experiments. 







hair, conferred with Orthodox Archbishop Spyridon about 
ways to help. Dr. Zigler, European director of the Brethren 
Service Commission, was intrigued by the problem and 
offered to cooperate with the Orthodox Church. A survey 
was taken to find the sections of greatest need, and in 1951 
a small international band of church workers journeyed to 
Epirus to begin the Inter-Church Service in Greek villages. 

This first team, which included members of the Church 
of the Brethren, Disciples of Christ, Church of Sweden, and 
Greek Orthodox Church, set up its center of operations in 
the town of Ioannina (Jannina), capital of Epirus. 

The first major job which this group of young church 
workers tackled was slow and dirty—the cleaning of a 
drainage tunnel that had not been used in forty years. The 
200-vear-old tunnel—almost three-quarters of a mile long 
and in some places sixty feet below ground level—had been 
built in the Pontikates-Dolo Valley of western Epirus during 
the Turkish occupation. The opening was small, and the 
team members and villagers who worked in it were plagued 
by cave-ins and bad air, But the goal was important. In the 
valley were 200 acres of fine land now flooded and useless 
because of no drainage. 

Operation Tunnel was expected to take a year and a half 
of steady work. 1951 and 1952 passed, and there was no 































per breakthrough. But in the fall of 1953, a triumphant two- . 

. r word cable was received at World Council headquarters 

= in Geneva; it read, “Tunnel Completed.” Today the 200- 

to? @ acre tract drained by the tunnel serves three villages. Part 

stian of the land is now used for demonstration purposes by the A girl from Pontikates village proudly displays some ~ 





team and by some of the village farmers. This special farm, of the first food she has had a part in preserving. 
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Disciples of Christ member Parker Rowe cheerfully ascends one of the twelve vents in the Pontikates tunnel after an 
inspection tour. Tons of debris and rocks were shoved to these vents and lifted in months of grueling hand labor. 


where modern methods, improved stock and seed, ferti- 
lizers, and mechanized equipment are used, will revert to 
the villagers after three years. 

The work of the team members, who usually volunteer 
for a two-year period of service, covers almost every phase 
of human activity. Their main purpose, of course, is eco- 
nomic rehabilitation through self-help. To achieve this, they 
must work not only with the village farmers, but also with 
artisans, officials, teachers, and priests. 

In Riziani, south of Jannina and near the Adriatic Sea, 
some forty refugee families who fled from Albania after 
World War II have begun a new life. After months in 
squalid refugee camps; in 1952 they were offered by the 
Greek government Riziani—a village in name only—com- 
pletely sacked and burned by Greek guerrillas during 
World War II. A minimum of tools, some animals, and 
drinking water was provided. 

The Greek Village Inter-Church Team, with aid and en- 
couragement from the World Council, the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, church and other 
refugee organizations, and the Ford Foundation, helped 
to settle the Riziani refugees. The team supervised the 
drawing of lots for housing and land. They have provided 
advice and aid on everything from home canning and youth 
clubs to tractor maintenance and irrigation pump installa- 
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tion. The village is now on its own with more than 300 acres 
of good, irrigated land. In nearby Perdika, the young chureh 
workers are helping a similar group of sixty-eight families. 
In 1953 the World Council began a day nursery for refugee 
children at Jannina, The Greek Village team now super 
vises this morale-boosting activity. 

One of the latest projects of the team is the brand-new 
village of Mavroupoulo on the Albanian frontier. In 1955, 
a delegation from this “new development,” Greek-style, re 
quested the services of a team member. The delegation, 
which included an Orthodox priest, the teacher, youth 
leaders, and prominent villagers, asked that the team mem- 
ber live with them and show them what the team did to 
help other villagers help themselves. 

This spring, Hilfswerk, the relief agency of the German 
churches, sent ninety-four pure-bred Fresian milk sheep to 
Epirus, where they have been distributed by members of 
the team. During last year’s unusually severe European 
winter at least one village was kept alive during storm times 
with the food that had been canned the summer before 
under the guidance of the Greek Village team. It is no wor 
der that last fall the government of Greece bestowed its 
honored Order of the Phoenix on Dr. Zigler for the contri 
butions of this international Greek Village team to the 
life of northern Greece's people. 
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The president of Pontikates village 
points proudly at the acres of valley 
drained by the repaired tunnel. With 
him are (left to right) team-worker 
Parker Rowe, the village schoolteacher, 
and the village priest. Cooperation of 
churches, village people, and government 
is the key to success of the Greek team. 


Greek Orthodox team-member Georgia 
Lafazania (in dark blouse with plaid 
apron) teaches a group of girls in 
a Jannina orphanage how to preserve 
food by canning and bottling. Villages 
previously had no means of food 
preservation except drying. A Danish 
girl has recently joined Georgia in 
expanding this phase of team’s work. 


This pump installation at Riziani was the gift of the World Council, other refugee and church groups, and the Ford 
Foundation. Similar irrigation projects on a smaller scale are being introduced by the Greek team in five other villages. 
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BLACKBURN COLLEGE _,..,c3ites 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business. industry. law, medicine. 
Ministry. social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘“‘work plan.’ Carlinville. tt. 





CENTRE COLLEGE = ,fpended isis 


Fully accredited 

Nationally-known. Libera! arts. Presbyterian. — 

grass Region. Separate campuses women and me 

but most socia! functions and classes held jointly. 

} a facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office, 
of ky. Danville. Ky. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, 
home of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 


TRINITY 
Gulf Coast. famous Texas 
of TEXAS ranches. A bilingual city. De- 


lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Six 
degrees. through master’s. Small classes. ROTC. In- 
tercollegiate athletics. ‘America’s most modern uni- 
versity campus. 
James Woodin Laurie, President 
Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Texas 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE {osstion 
years f d 9 th 

ACADEMY Self- Rebp gromrane meben 

tion, room, and peat only $30 a month. Christian 


ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
T. Henry , Pres... Ls 
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THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts. Science, Music. Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. » Emporia, Kans. 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER *2s7- 
coeducational. four year Liberal Arts. featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering. law. medicine. 
ministry, science and teaching. Wi “~~ of 
Admissions, College of Wooster. Wooster, 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees. Soatemen _ leadership Moderate 
costs. Ray ad c. Greeneville, 





WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post- qreteste Excel- 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study, 
Guidance program. Music, drama, art. sports. golf 
80-acre campus. ag ompetitive scholarships Catalog. 
.. Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presty terian. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and mage Pre- 

paring students for teaching. 

with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
issions 








Adm Office, University of D ta. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
mts. Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Etkins, W. Va. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE. LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force. 


4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City. Pennsylvania 
Hanover, 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,£95°3%° 


. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational Fully Ac- 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre-professions 
“The Friendly College.’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 


burg. Pa. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 1848, 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
tion. Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, neat 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Bloirstown, New Jersey 
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WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY #35 


credited. 


1} 
INSTITUTE Game al ofurben prtation ROTC. 


Boys taught how to study: small classes; remedial 
reading. All sports. Jr. School. 75th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 398, mtown, NJ. 





Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-prof 
training. Beautiful suburban _pine-clad = 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Frank F. 
arren, . Spokane, Washing on. 


CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whole boy—physically, mentally, morally. 
— to learn. how to labor, how to live. Prepares 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


for coll life or business. 120th year of character 
building. - Overall charges $1150.00. 











HANOVER COLLEGE = 


Superior in beauty of location. new buildings. hous- 
ing of students. staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays 
First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 
420 men 


BEAVER COLLEGE by 

Liberal arts 
and professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A 
degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel- 
ing. Christian environment. 70-acre suburban cam- 


Box 45. New Bloomfield, Pa. 
Superior College 


CARTERET SCHOOL prep. Accredited. 


1st Grade to College. Small classes. Proper study 
habits. Reading Techniques. Shops. Homelike dorm- 
itory. Large gym. 40 acres atop Orange Mt. Mod- 
erate rate. New York ig & 20 miles. yo; book- 
let H-3. Carteret Sc 





pus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Write Admis- 
sions Office, Box P, Beaver . Pa. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE | ,,.cosipcamons 
Highest accreditation. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry. engineering. law, medicine. ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful dormitories. Write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions. Box 326. Jacksonville. Illinois 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A well established. well equipped. and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
fF. tL. McCluer, Presi Char ssouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational. fully accredited. Religion. 
science. business. teaching. music, nursing, social 
sciences: pre-medical, pre-law. etc. Annual cost for 

ard, room. tuition and fees $815. Write President 
Edwin H. Rian. Jamestown. North Dakota. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music. art. Bible. dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education sonoasese scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary & P. a. 


West Orange. N. 
PEDDIE 


An endawed school. Boys thoroughly 
we = for college and for life. 
Fully accredit Grades 6-12. Individual guidance. 
Remedial reading; public speaking required. S 
classes. All sports, golf, swimming. 280 acres off 


N. J. Turnpike. Summer session. 91st year. Catalog. 
. Carrol oO. , Box 8-S, own, WN. J. 
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MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesoto” 
Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
arts and sciences. arts. music, 
pre-professional courses. teaching (kindergarten, 
primery and high school). business administration. 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


Coeducational 
RICULUM in liberal 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WESTERN C OLLEGE by hg en 
FOR WOMEN #41,,dirsrnstionsl causation. 
dents and faculty from many lands, a for 
today’s world. A.B _ degree. — accr 


CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec.. sec’!. Small classes. Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus. modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Phila. Sports. Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 

rnold E. Look. Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39. Pa. 





SCHOOL OF ART 





Herrick B. Young. Pr Box PR, Oxford. Ohio 





WILSON COLLEGE fe,"omen. 45 


Libera! Arts and 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high school teacher training. Scholarshi 
Sports. pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Chambersbur, 


Catalog. Wilsen College. Box L. 5. Pa. 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN fre an’ fects Senign Fashion 
& Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Chris- 


tian ideals. Vet. ag Successful placements. Write 
for Catalogue PL. Lexington Ave.. N. Y. 16. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 





‘MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schoi- 
arship. iow expenses. positive Christian training 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Ratph Walde Licyd, x B, Maryville, Tennessee. 
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MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,f2s50. [3 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Raiph Hutchison, Pres. 





PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 3 
SCHOOL OF NURSING ieee 


in 
accredited. Founded 1903 in Chlcage's., West Side 
Medical Conner, , Apoly ne now for BN 1956. A 
Registrar Harriso , 
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THE WORLD SCENE: 






irH the political conventions less 
than two weeks away, the people 
of the United States were taking a 
last breather before the warmest and 
most exciting event of ‘56—the Presiden- 








tial election. 
Amidst all the hoorah and hooplah of 








me 
Y the next three months, most Americans 
ational will manage to remember that what 
~ollege . — Pe R 
rough happens on November 6 is of vital im- 
PS tui. 

























ristian portance to the whole world. 
Tena. A little more than 180 years ago this 
erian. ° . . 
1744 month a band of revolutionists in an 
Excel. > . " 
. overseas colony of a major Western 
go - % . . 
talog power decided to fight for independ- 
= ence. They fought a lengthy, bloody 
mile war and were successful. And now their 
descendants and millions of other people 
1848, who wanted to help out have fashioned 
para- the most powerful nation in the world 
Men r 2 : 
Vell out of an abundance of wealth, faith, 
near courage, and personal initiative. 
Since 1776, many other revolutions 
ersey . F J 
— have taken place in the world’s vast ter- 
= ritories. Such a revolution occurred in 
tag " 
He the empire of Russia in 1917. But this 
ses- . P . . 
NJ. time the successful revolutionists were 
or, not guided by theories of the rights of 
lly. - . 
res man and the system of representative 
ter g , : ° 
government. And now this nation is the 
= second most powerful on the earth, not 
dy »y having its people use it, but by using 
m- : fe 
4 its people ruthlessly to make its own 
= . . . 
ri materialistic system work. 
ily P r 
fe In the past decade, territory after ter- 
e . ° . > ° 
ll ritory has reached its time of revolution. 
¢ As usual some of these revolutions were 





extremely bloody, but some were unex- 
pectedly calm and mature. In the next 
decade there will be many more revo- 
lutions. And whether these are bloody 
or calm and mature happens to be a 
major concern of the world’s number- 







one and number-two powers. And in all 





nations it is a major concern of Chris- 
tians, whose God transcends all human 
power. 

Last month near Frankfurt, Germany, 







A Cross on the Bridge 


women from the United States, Czecho- 
slovakia, West and East Germany, Great 
Britain, Canada, France, Hungary, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Division of Studies 
of the World Council of Churches. And 
the record of the discussions made it 
clear that church people had plenty of 
constructive comments to make about 
where their world is going. 

One of the key statements was made 
by Dr. Egbert de Vries of the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church, a former eco- 
nomic adviser to the World Bank. 

The old myth that Westerners cherish 
of the “happy villager” living in a touch 
of paradise in Asia or Africa is being 
destroyed, Dr. de Vries said. 

He declared that if changes do not 
come in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
“somebody is to be blamed.” In the last 
thirty or forty years, he said, people 
have learned that hunger and disease 








are “not the will of the gods” and that 
“penicillin cures, and starvation can be 
blamed on someone.” 

“They know it is not necessary to 
continue life on this low level. The be- 
lief that conditions can be changed 
marks the birth of a new spirit in the 
villagers,” he added. 

“Even if we did not feel solidarity 
as Christians we could not bypass these 
people seeking change,” he said. “Lack 
of faith and lack of love are shown from 
our side if we do not do the utmost to 
change old conditions and to live to- 
gether.” 

“Living together is the inevitable re- 
sult of our own economic and social 
development. Tropical nations have in 
most cases not asked for it. Our traders 
have found markets and our nations 
colonial bases,” Dr. de Vries commented. 

“Even the phrase ‘underdeveloped 
countries’ can be window-dressing,” he 
said in speaking of the argument that 
new sources of energy can be used to 
aid such countries. “The whole indus- 
trial society is much better accommo- 
dated to use the new source of energy. 


Church cooperation between East and West is mirrored in this discussion between 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of Churches (left); 
Bishop Albert Berecsky, president of the Hungarian Reformed Church (center); 
and Hungarian editor Dr. Imre Kadar. The men met in Geneva to discuss plans for 
the meeting of the Council’s Central Committee in Hungary July 29-August 5. 






seventy churchmen from the West and 
from the East sat down together to talk 
frankly about the church and world af- 
fairs. Included were leading men and 
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Talk about using atomic energy first for 
underdeveloped countries is a fake.” 

Dr. de Vries said that the people in 
non-Western areas always feel there are 
blocs of power in the world and tempo- 
rarily they feel there is a competition 
between Washington and Moscow to 
try to get the best of them. “Isn’t it bad 
that people should try to get help from 
two different ideologies?” Dr. de Vries 
asked. “The truth is they do not get 
enough help from either. 

“We must go home to our own 
churches and live with this fact: we are 
together in a divided world. But the 
bridge has to be built from our side. We 
must extend a hand from our side. If 
we do, that will be our challenge. If we 
do not, that will be our judgment.” 

Dr. Hans Iwand, a theologian from 
the University of Bonn in West Ger- 
many, said that living together in today’s 
world will mean above all that “reconcil- 
iation and forgiveness is called for.” 

“It means that there must be men on 
both sides*who dare to speak such words 
and thereby dare to attest their nearness 
to each other,” he said. “The point at 
issue today is not whether one ideology 
is to conquer another, or whether the 
Western ‘idealistic’ conception of free- 
dom or the ‘materialistic’ idea of the 
East is to gain the upper hand. 

“They will both carry their point, rel- 
atively but not absolutely speaking. The 
point at issue is whether, on this and that 
side of the barrier, there are men who 
are prepared to issue a message of rec- 
onciliation and thereby to force a pas- 
sage through the ideological alienation 
dividing the two camps.” 

A new language of reconciliation 
must be found “which dissolves the guilt, 
which rolls away the stone so that a 
new man can make his way into the 
world,” the speaker said. “Can our par- 
liaments, our newspapers, our respon- 
sible men at the head of the states open 
the way?” he asked. “Such things have 
been and must be again, if living to- 
gether is really to be possible once again 
between the great family of the nations 
of man.” 

“But we should lead the way, be- 
lieving, hoping, and testifying,” Dr. 
Iwand said of the Christian churches. In 
doing this, “we should be certain we 
are setting up the merciful law of the 
Kingdom of God against the hard laws 
of ideologies. 

“We are obviously on the threshold 
of new developments in a divided world. 
We shall have to be sober in our ap- 
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proach to these events.” He warned 
against the pessimistic conclusion that 
co-existence is impossible. Although pes- 
simism is understandable, Dr. Iwand 
concluded, “We must scale the heights if 
His words command us to. What is at 
stake is mankind for whom Christ died.” 

In any year, these were words to 
ponder. But in an election year, they 
would be especially important for Amer- 
icans to consider. 





Assembly Program 
Receipts Up for 
First Half of '56 


According to figures released by 
Roger H. Johnson, secretary of the 
Department of Finance of the 
General Council, receipts from con- 
gregations, toward the General As- 
sembly benevolence program of 
1956 have increased by 14.06 per 
cent for the first half of 1956. In 
the first six months of this year, re- 
ceipts were $6,540,610, compared 
with $5,734,135 as of July 1, 1955. 
This is a dollar increase of $806,475. 
In the first six months of 1955, the 
increase was $897,881, or 18.55 per 
cent over the first half of T954. 











Mid-South Synod Votes 
Merger with Blue Ridge 


A second major step has been taken 
in the gradual integration of all racial 
and cultural groups within the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. 

Last month the Synod of Mid-South, 
holding its annual meeting on the cam- 
pus of church-related Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee, voted unani- 
mously to approve merger with the 
Synod of Blue Ridge. 

Blue Ridge Synod has some 2,350 
Negro communicant members in thirty- 
four congregations and three presby- 
teries, covering parts of five states. Mid- 
South has some 31,000 communicants 
—most of whom are white—in 237 con- 
gregations and nine presbyteries, cover- 
ing parts of four states. 

The first similar action was taken by 
the Synods of Canadian and Oklahoma 
when they merged last year bringing 
together Indian, Negro, and white con- 
gregations in a single Synod of Okla- 
homa. 

The action of the Synod of Mid-South 


— 


came in the form of approval of recom, 
mendations of a committee of the Synod 
appointed a year ago to confer With q 
similar committee from Blue Ridge. 

The Synod of Blue Ridge will act m 
a similar recommendation in Octobe, 
If its action is favorable, and the Gep. 
eral Assembly of the church approve 
the plan, actual merger will take plac 
in June, 1957. The new synod will 
called the Synod of Mid-South. 

The Reverend Marion E. Mansell 
Rockwood, Tennessee, is chairman of 
the committee representing Synod of 
Mid-South. The Reverend Charies 4 
Edington, of Asheville, North Carolina 
is chairman of the committee of Blu 
Ridge. Dr. Herman L, Turner, of At 
lanta, Georgia, is chairman of the joint 
committee and also of General Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Segregated Synods, 













The Church in Germany: 
Together We Stand 


If there was ever a place for dr 
matics, this was it. The sessions were 
opened in historic St. Mary’s Church 
in East Berlin. Attending the opening 
meeting were Otto Nuschke, deputy pre- 
mier and minister of church affairs for 
Soviet Germany; Dr. Eugen Gersten- 
maier, president of the West German 
Bundestag (lower house of parliament): 
Hans Joachim von Markatz, upper 
house minister for the Bonn government; 
and 120 lay and clerical members of the 
Synod of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. 

The Synod had been summoned in ex- 
traordinary session to discuss the situa- 
tion of the church “in a divided Ger- 
many’ on special request of the Soviet- 
zone churches. The Evangelical Church 
(usually known by its initials, EKID) is 
a federation of twenty-six Lutheran and 
Reformed bodies in what used to be an 
undivided Germany. It is headed by 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, a co-president of 
the World Council of Churches and out- 
spoken foe of Communism. Bishop Di- 
belius’s own episcopal territory, as does 
the EKID, includes both East and West 
German districts. 

One of the major items on the agenda 
of the special Evangelical Church meet- 
ing was consideration of a committee re- 
port prepared by East German church 
leaders on the position of the church 
under Communist control. The commit- 
tee wasted no words in denouncing the 
efforts of the East German government 
to disrupt church life. By adopting the 
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———— 
report, the Evangelical Church put it- 
glf on record as condemning the “me- 
thodical repression” of the church in 
East Germany. 

The Evangelical Church also strongly 
reaffirmed its unity despite political di- 
visions and persecution. The Synod 
asked the East German government “to 
to constitutional practice and 


the 


revert 


grant church 


freedoms, as well as entering into au-| 


thoritative negotiations to resolve 


the situation.” The church body also 
adopted a resolution reaffirming its stand 
in favor of German unification. It asked 
for free elections in both East and West 
unification; amnesty for 


Germany on 


all purely political prisoners; and the re- | 


moval of travel and literature restrictions 

between East and West Germany. 
These forthright actions, plus a full 

vote of confidence in Communist-fight- 


ing Bishop Dibelius, should have stirred | 


the Communists’ ire. At the close of the 
conference, however, it was announced 
that official governmental assurances had 
been received from East Germany that 
church-state tensions in the Soviet Zone 
would be lessened. This may have been 
more Red doubletalk, but the largest 
Protestant body in Europe once again 
left no question about its position. 






















Church and State: 
Grab in the Islands? 


A Congressional bill that looks sus- 
piciously like a multi-million-dollar gov- 
ernmental giveaway to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the Philippines was 
protested last month by the National 
Council of Churches before a House 
committee in Washington. 

Dr. Arthur L. Carson, former presi- 
dent of famed Silliman University in the 
Philippines, and now a missions consult- 
ant with the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, and’ Dr. Earl F. Adams, 
Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Council, testified at a public hear- 
ing conducted by the House Committee 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on | 


a bill sponsored by Representative John 
W. McCormack of Massachusetts, 

The two Protestant churchmen urged 
the committee to make substantial revi- 
sions in the McCormack bill because it 
apparently discriminated against non- 
Roman agencies in the Philippines. 

Purpose of the McCormack bill is to 
permit payment of $8,000,000 in claims 
filed by Roman Catholic orders in the 
Philippines. The claims were rejected by 
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Keeps everybody 


happy... 


WORKING 
WITHOUT 


“Gramps 


en ee er eens 


These men, students 

at nearby colleges, are 

working without pay to build 

camp facilities for New York chil- 

dren whom they will never see. And 

though they will not use the camp them- 

selves, they and their supervisor “Gramps”* 

(Godfrey Hawkins) are rewarding themselves work- 

ing for others through the program of your Board of 
Christian Education. 





You may not be able to take part physically in this or any other 
of the thousands of activities made possible each year through the 
Boards and Agencies of your church. But you can reward yourself 
through finding the complete inner satisfaction to mind, heart and 
soul, that comes to those who use and distribute their resources with 
a priority regard for the obligations of Christian stewardship. 








*See Page 29, June 27th, 1953 issue of 
Presbyterian Life, “Spadework for Y outh” 
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You are invited—to write, 

using coupon below, to indicate your interest in any (or all) kinds of Gifts, Bequests, Annuities 
or Life Income Contracts; and your preference (if any) of any Board or Agency (of the Church)—or 
The Foundation which serves the Church in all its work. Please fill out coupon in full— 
accompany with a letter if you wish. 


liste FOUNDATION of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S 


NEW YORK 10. N. Y 


ainda kt G : 


a es ¥ : 
pT Atala yd 


x 
4 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 


>> Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director PL-23 
The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. m 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
I am interested in more information, especially with 
reference to Gifts through: 
{] Direct Giving (0 Life Insurance to the Church 
[] Annuities (0 Bequests in Wills 
() Life Income for Loved Ones 
Please refer my inquiry as checked below,— 
(0 The Foundation (0 Christian Education 
[] Foreign Missions () Pensions 
(] National Missions () Theological Education 
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*@arillonic Bello« 


can give your church a heavenly 
voice in the community. 
Their beautiful bell music daily 
identifies the church as a source of 
spiritual life. Churchmen every- 
where find they actually benefit 
the church 10 ways. They: 


Advertise the church. 

Prepare folks for worship. 
Increase attendance. 

Add beauty to services. 

Build membership. 

Comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
Inspire new charocter in many. 
. Stir religious thoughts daily. 
Create a cultural atmosphere. 
10. Widen church influence. 


Secure full details on benefits, per- 
formance and modest cost. Write: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5G27A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*'Carillonic Bells" is a trademork for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 
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ON 
Vico, a 


11 COUNTRIES $665 =. —— 


in season departures Sept. 15, 29, Oct. 13, 20, 27 
“Take-it-easy" tours—over 35 principal cities 
Lower than ever Fall Festival price includes 
round trip New York via Sabena Airlines, 
select hotels and most meals, effortiess 
sightseeing and personally escorted tra- 
vel in Deluxe Puliman Motorcoach, fees. 
even tips! Groups limited to 30 
0, write for brochure “ 


PL owt 
SE voug taave® 
American Tourist Bureau, 270 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 








Tlorice FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 
ane recreational 
ups, you will 
s interested in 
this rn 
Folding, Banquet 
Table. america’ s 
areatest line. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








|tions in the Philippines, 








FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Yeor ofter year for over 26 yeors— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 














fA’, FOR THE FINEST 
arillonic Lt Its L ( hime rs 


MAAS-ROWE 


Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 
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the U.S. War Claims Commission on the 
grounds that the institutions concerned 
could not prove that they were a branch 
of an American religious organization. 
The claims are for goods and services 
furnished to American military forces 
during the 1944 campaign to liberate 
the Philippines. 

The McCormack measure proposes 
that the claim of any religious organiza- 
tion “of the same denomination as one 
functioning in the United States” filed 
prior to October 2, 1952, and denied 
should now be granted upon presenta- 
tion of proof of the services rendered 
U.S. forces. 

Dr. Carson, speaking for the National 
Council's Division of Foreign Missions, 
said that, in general, Protestant mission 
leaders do not like the concept of the 
McCormack legislation because “‘it 
makes Christian missions in the Philip- 


| pines seem mere national extensions of 


American churches.” 
Should Congress nonetheless be fa- 


'vorably disposed to the legislation, he 


said, it should be ‘amended so that Prot- 
estant groups in the Philippines may be 
granted equal treatment. He said that 
two major Protestant denominations in 
the Islands, the Philippine Independent 
Church (Aglipayan) and the Church of 
Christ, would be entirely excluded since 
they have no exact counterpart in the 
United States. 

Dr. Adams estimated that only $30,- 
000 in Protestant claims that were re- 
jected by the Claims Commission would 
become payable under the McCormack 
bill, and said “it is primarily a bill to aid 
Roman Catholic missionary orders.” 

The Protestant spokesmen suggested 
that the bill be amended to make all wel- 
fare, hospital, and educational institu- 
private and 
public, eligible for compensation, They 


| also asked that the filing date for claims 


be advanced so that new claims could 


| be considered, 


United Church Men 


Plan First Convention 


In the postwar decade, one of the out- 
standing church accomplishments has 
been the growth of the laymen’s move- 
ment in the United States. Most of the 
activity on the part of church men has 
been on the denominational level with 
such groups as the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, But in 1950 lay 
leaders from many churches joined 
forces to create United Church Men as 


the laymen’s department of the Natio 
Council of Churches. 

After five years of planning and q 
ganizing, the United Church Men ny 
are ready to take their rightful place} 
the work of U.S. Protestant and Orth, 
dox Churches. First note in the fanfay 
announcing this move was sounded hg 
month with the announcement that th 
United Church Men will hold their fir 
national convention September 14-16 jy 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The convention, according to U.C\M, 
chairman J. Clinton Hawkins of & 
Louis, Missouri, is expected to dray 
some 15,000 men from all over th 
country. The Greater Chicago Chureb. 
men have already hired a train to take 
them to Cleveland, and one Kansas tow 
already has a Pullman chartered for it 
laymen. 

The convention will be patterned ; 
great deal like a meeting of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, and wil 
feature an outstanding array of speaking 
talent including Billy Graham, Norma 
Vincent Peale, Australian evangelist 
Alan Walker, Congressman Walter Judd, 
and Kansas City Mavor H. Roe Bartle. 


Religion in Schools: 
Decisions in Egypt 


Some of Egypt’s Christian schools are 
going to comply with the Nasser gov- 
ernment’s new law which requires all 
Christian schools to teach the Islamic re- 
ligion to their Moslem students. Others 
have not made up their minds about this 
directive, and a few have indicated that 
they will resist even at the risk of giving 
up their educational facilities. 

Eleven Presbyterian schools in Egypt 
will comply with the law, according to 
news received from Egypt last month. 
These schools are part of the American 
Mission in Egypt, operated by the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

This decision will allow the schools to 
continue as Christian private schools, 
United Church officials said. Compliance 
with the law will mean that Moslem stu- 
dents in the Presbyterian schools will 
be taught Mohammedanism by govern- 
ment teachers during the same periods 
that the Christian stydents are in Bible 
classes. 

The Egyptian Episcopal Church, 
which is taking over the activities of the 
Church of England Missionary Society 
in its own country, announced last 
month that it is providing Islamic courses 
in three of its girls’ schools, where Mos 
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WM GRIM_FACTS-—According to reports from 
mission officials in Southeast Asia, the Commu- 
nists are intensifying their efforts to win more 
and more followers. One report stated: “Com- 
munism has more missionaries in Southeast Asia 
than Protestantism has in the entire world. The 
Communists spend more on literature in India 
than the U.S. State Department spends on its 
entire Southeast Asia operation. In one six-month 
period, 10,000 Chinese high-school students left 
their homes in Malaya for Red China.” @ A team 
of American rabbis who came back from the 
Soviet Union last month said, “What we have seen 
and heard leads us to the melancholy conclusion 
that Judaism in Russia is seriously threatened 
with extinction.” In Moscow and Leningrad, 
where there are some 500,000 Jews, the rabbis 
saw only two synagogues, one for each city. The 
Americans added that there was no evidence of 
schools for Jewish youth, Yiddish cultural institu- 
tions, a Hebrew press, or Jewish social-service 





groups. 
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ra NOTE OF SADNESS-—The tenth anniver- 
sary of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs will be observed on a note of 
sadness August 6. Two churchmen vitally con- 
cerned with this cooperative effort of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council died unexpectedly last month 
just before they had planned to leave for the 
Commission’s pre-anniversary meeting, which 
ended last week in Herrenalb, Germany. One of 
the men was Commission co-founder Dr. Walter 
Van Kirk of New York, executive director of the 
National Council of Churches’ Department of 
International Affairs. Dr. Van Kirk and John 
Foster Dulles helped create the Commission in 
1946. The other was Netherlands patriot Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, who died of a heart 
attack in Geneva, Switzerland. For the past five 
years, Reformed Church layman Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart has worked closely with the World 
Council on refugee resettlement. 
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HOW THE 

GORDON 

MAcRAES 
KEEP 
SLIM! 


Like thousands of other couples, the MacRaes have found Stauffer 
Home Plan the most pleasant way in the world to gain and keep 
a wonderfully proportioned figure. 

AMAZING RESULTS, Sheila MacRae, a pretty blonde mother of 
four, says: “Our Stauffer unit has been a wonderful help in keep- 
ing both of us trim. Gordon, of course, has to stay slim for roles 
like Curly in Oklahoma, and he often doesn’t have time for out- 
door exercise. So when he comes home from the studio he lies 
down on our Stauffer unit. It helps him maintain just the right 
proportions and seems to relax him completely!” 

SCIENTIFIC. Stauffer Home Plan is one of the most widely ac- 
cepted and endorsed reducing systems in the world. It consists of 
reduced caloric intake plus restful passive exercise on the Stauffer 
mechanized couch. 
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THREE-POINT PROGRAM. A beautiful figure requires correct 
weight, proper measurements, and postural balance. Stauffer 
Home Plan helps give you all three, reproportioning your entire 
figure as you lose weight. It lifts your posture, makes your bear- 
ing more graceful, firms and tightens muscle tissue. 7 
EASY TO USE. The Stauffer unit is lightweight, portable, folds 
up for storage in a closet. Back adjusts to sitting position so you 
may read or watch TV while enjoying passive exercise! 

FREE DEMONSTRATION. Stauffer Home Plan is a lifetime invest- 
ment to help you gain and hold a slimmer figure. You can rent 
it by the month, or buy it for as little as so¢ a day. For a free home 
demonstration call information for the number of your local 
Stauffer representative—or write direct to Stauffer Home Plan, 
Dept. P-86, 250 N. Juanita, Los Angeles 4, Calif 
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Presbyterian 

college graduates 


serve the Church 


THE REVEREND JESSE W. STITT, minister of 
the Village Church in New York City, is 
a graduate of Presbyterian-related Col- 
lege of the Ozarks in Clarksville, Ark. 
For the Protestant Council of the City 
of New York he conducts the American 
Bible Society’s Sunday morning Bible 
Quiz over Station wNew. His church is 


also the home of Brotherhood Synagogue | 


(Congregation Beth Achim) of Green- 
wich Village. 


Dr. Stitt is one among the thousands of 
graduates of Presbyterian colleges who 
are effectively serving the Church, as 
ministers or laymen. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
is lending ever-increasing support to its 
41 colleges. But it alone cannot meet 
their total needs. Support by individual 
Presbyterians is also necessary. 


If you, as an individual, would like to 
discuss a gift or a bequest to a church- 
related college, please send in this coupon. 


Board of 
Christian Education 


Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Bldg., 





I am interested in helping Presbyterian col- 
leges serve the Church. Please send me infor- 
mation about colleges near my home. 








ADDRESS 





Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 





NEWS 


lems form 80 per cent or more of the 
student bodies. 

According to a Jesuit spokesman in 
charge of many Roman Catholic schools 
in Egypt, Roman authorities have not 
yet reached any decision on the teaching 
of Islam. It is expected that Archbishop 
Silvio Oddi, apostolic delegate to Jeru- 
salem, will inform President Nasser that 
Roman teachers cannot give Islamic in- 
struction, and that the Roman schools 
may be forced to ask their Moslem stu- 
dents to leave. 

Two schools of the Scottish Church 
Mission in Alexandria may be confis- 
cated and turned into public schools 
shortly. The Scottish Mission has de- 
clined to obey the new law. 





Italian Protestants 
Win Court Victories 


The right of Protestants in Italy to 
circulate freely on Italian soil and to 
preach and distribute tracts and other 
| materials has apparently been upheld by 
| that nation’s newly established Constitu- 
tional Court. 

Italy’s new court recently handed 
| down a ruling in favor of the Reverend 
| Giuseppe Pizzo, an Assemblies of God 

minister. Mr. Pizzo had appealed a sen- 
tence passed upon him by a magistrate 
| after he ignored a police order to leave 
the town of Alcamo, near Trapani, Sicily, 
where he held religious services. 

The court abrogated Article 157 of the 

police laws, enacted in 1931, under 

'which a person considered “dangerous 
to public order and security or public 
morals” could be deported by police to 
his home town. The article made vio- 
lators subject to imprisonment for one to 
six months, 

The tribunal held that the police law 
| provision was contrary to the 1948 Con- 
| stitution, Article 16, which grants citi- 
‘zens the right to circulate freely on 

| Italian soil provided their activities are 
| not detrimental to health and security. 
| This was the second decision bearing 
on the rights of Protestants in Italy to be 
handed down by the Constitutional 
| Court. In another ruling, involving the 
| police laws, the court implicitly upheld 


the right of Protestants to distribute leaf- 
| lets and display signs publicly without 


prior police authorization. 

The court ruled as constitutionally in- 
valid Article 113 of the 1931 police laws 
which prohibited the public distribution 
of leaflets without prior police authoriza- 





tion. 


It based its decision on the 1948 


Constitution, Article 21, which. stats 
that “everyone has the right freely j 
manifest his thought with words, j 
writing, or any other means of prop. 
ganda.” 





History Repeats 


David Livingstone will soon be 
walking the shores of Africa’s Lake 
Victoria and ministering to the 
needs of the African people. But this 
David Livingstone is no relation to 
the world-famous Scottish Presby- 
terian missionary who was “found” 
by American newspaperman Henry 
M. Stanley in 1871, He's a young 
American doctor who was commis- 
sioned recently by the Church of | 
God at Anderson, Indiana, Dr. Liv- | 
ingstone received his medical de- 
gree a year ago, and has since been 
interning in Panama, specializing in 
the study of tropical diseases. In 
Africa he will serve at a Church of 
God mission hospital in northern 
Kenya. He will go there in Sep- 
tember. 











Laymen Form Committee 
To Aid Church Colleges 


Milburn P. Akers, executive editor of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, last month was 
named chairman of a twenty-five mem. 
ber committee of laymen who will seek 
support for the nation’s church-related 
colleges. 

The National Committee of Church- 
men for Church Colleges comprises busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, and _ labor, 
education, and church leaders. J. Irwin 
Miller of Columbus, Indiana, board 
chairman of the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, is vice-chairman, and Presbyterian 
Hal Lainson of the Dutton-Lainson 
Company, Hastings, Nebraska, secre 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Akers said the committee will not 
do any fund-raising as such but sees its 
task as one of “creating a climate of 
opinion” that will encourage gifts to 
churches for their colleges. 

The committee wij] work closely with 
the National Council] of Churches’ De- 
partment of United Church Men and its 
Commission on Christian Higher Edv- 
cation. 

Specifically, the group will seek to 
rally the membership of the churches to 
greater support of their church-related 
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colleges and enlist additional men who 
will pledge their time, energy, and active 
support to a program of practical col- 


lege assistance. 

Mr. Akers pointed out that in the next 
ten years the country faces an enormous 
increase in the number of college stu- 
dents. He said state institutions “should 
not be allowed to take all the load of 
the expansion of college facilities which 
this horde of students will require.” 

“Unless the church colleges advance 
along with the state schools, they are 
going to be offering a fading voice in 
American culture,” the editor said, “The 
church must continue to stabilize, refine, 
and direct that culture. We cannot let 
a materialistic outlook on life have its 
way by default of a spiritual outlook.” 

Other Presbyterian members of the 
committee include: Dr. Hubert C. 
Noble, New York, General Director of 
the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education; Dr. E. Fay Campbell, Phila- 
delphia, Secretary of the Division of 
Higher Education of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Board of Christian Education; 
Wilson E. Compton, president of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education; 
Lem T. Jones, Kansas City, Missouri; 
R. J. Wig, San Marino, California; and 
Robert E. Wilson of Chicago, Illinois. 


Tape Library Keeps 
Richmond Seminary Busy 
One of the miracles of modern-day 
communication—the magnetic tape re- 
corder—serves an unusual purpose at 


Union Theological Seminary (Presbyte- 


rian U.S.) in Richmond, Virginia. 

At Union, professors and students 
have collected in the past two-and-a- 
half years more than 550 miles of tape- 
recorded talks by famous Protestant 
leaders, This large group of recordings 
is housed in the “only free circulating li- 


‘brary of magnetic tapes in the United 


States,” according to Dr, Robert W. 
Kirkpatrick, director of the seminary’s 
audio-visual center. 

Powerful religious orators like Billy 
Graham, Martin Niemoeller, George A. 
Buttrick, and Ralph W. Sockman, can 
be heard on the tapes delivering lectures 
and sermons. But the tapes most in de- 
mand by borrowers, Dr. Kirkpatrick 
said, are those recording the talks of 
Peter Marshall. 

Ministerial students borrow the tapes 
to improve their preaching. Tapes have 
been sent to such places as aircraft car- 


ners, old ladies’ homes, and mental hos- 


Pitals. 
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with the 


NEW CUTHBERTSON 


Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


If you have women in your church, 
women who like to sew, our new Cut- 
Out Kits for altar hangings, markers, 
stoles, clergy surplices, choir cottas, etc., 
can fill your vestment needs at budget 
prices. Choose from finest fabrics. All 
are perfectly centered, marked and cut— 
male to sew. Complete with easy-to- 
follow instructions, prices and order 


Among Many 
CUT-OUT KITS 
Shown in 
Newest Catalog: 
* Communion Table Runners « Bible 
Markers + Choir Hats « Choir Robes .« 
Choir Stoles + Clergy Surplices + Sacra- 
mental Linens + Altar Covers * Super 
Frontals + Full Frontals « Pulpit and 
Lectern Scarfs « Chasubles 


Write Now For Complete FREE Catalog 





forms. 


Jj. THEODORE 
2013 Sansom St. 


Gentlemen: 


_UTHBERTSON « INC. 


Phila. 3, Penna. 


Please send me your FREE Catalog on CUT-OUT KITS 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 





CHURCH NAME 





DENOMINATION 














| SEND NO MONEY 


This Jeweled 


BALL POINT PEN 


° with 


Perfumed Ink! 


—and a Chance to Make EASY SPARE TIME MONEY 
just showing Popular New Line of Exclusive Novel- 
ties, Stationery, Gift Wraps and Greeting Cards 


Friends and neighbors—even strangers 
—all rave about these new “EXCLU- 
SIVES.” Wait till you see what we send 
you and you'll understand why every- 
body's crazy about these new Creations. 





Just Mail Coupon 


/. Simply put your name on the cou- 

4 pon and mail now. Your big 

F< “Wonder Box” containing FREE 
PEN, and other new creations 








will be in your hands within 
\ = next few days. 


Don't wait a minute to see for your- 
self. In addition to the Jeweled Ball 
Point Pen we send you FREE, you'll ° 
also get a big “Wonder Box” that con- 
tains a display of the most amazing 
assortment of Exclusive Gift Novelties, 
Personal Stationery, and Colorful Gift 
Wrappings you ever saw—plus three 
boxes of Greeting Cards on approval. 
We'll also tell you about our Plan that 
shows you how to make lots of easy 
money in your*spare time. You don’t 
send a penny now and you don’t need 
a bit of experience to make extra money 
the easy way we show you. Remember— 
the Jeweled Pen is yours to keep. So 
send for it while a limited supply lasts 


GENERAL CARD COMPANY, Dept. 128) 
1300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 7, Illinois 


Se ee ae 


GENERAL CARD COMPANY, Dept. 1284 
Bivd., 


1300 W. Jackson 


Please send me the Jeweled White and Gold Ball-Point Pen 

with wee! shown here FRE 

me, on approval, your 
a 


of Stationery, 


MAKING PLAN. 
YOUR NAME 


Christmas Cards, as well as a Table 


Novelty and 3 Boxes of Greeting Cards that can be sold at 
once. Include complete details of your SPARE-TIME MONEY- 


Chicage 7, Illinois 


E. Also send 
“Wonder Box” that contains a Display 


— 








ADDRESS 


Z0NE__. STATE_.__ 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


CHURCH TWO-TIME WINNER 

For the second consecutive year, 
Community Presbyterian Church, Wald- 
port, Oregon (the Reverend Clarence M. 
Baerveldt, pastor), has won a top award 
in the Oregon Town and Country 
Church Improvement Project. This vear 
the church moved from second to top 
place Cash awards are made by the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation in recogni- 
tion of improvements in church property, 


program, and community service. 


A PRESCRIPTION CHILDREN LIKE 

Little patients in Philadelphia's Pres- 
byterian Hospital ask to be taken to the 
play area as soon as they waken in the 
morning. And no wonder. Unique diver- 
sion is there for all of them regardless of 
how active they are permitted to be 
Connected to the Children’s Ward, the 
recently redecorated area is the result of 
a project undertaken by the Fine Arts 
Department of church-related Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, with 
the help of an anonymous donor. 

The facilities include a multicolored, 
sixteen-foot wall cabinet. This houses a 
television set; provides toy storage; and 
also serves as a general play unit. One 
section is lighted and has sliding colored 
translucent plexiglass panels. By over- 


lapping the panels the children can cre- 
ate varying kaleidoscopic effects. Other 
decorations include a mural set on tracks 
and a mobile with colored plastic inserts. 
Lying in bed, the children can watch 
changing hues of the mobile as they are 
reflected on the white wall. 


HISTORIC EVENT TO BE OBSERVED 

“Wheatland,” the last home of a prom- 
inent Presbyterian elder, will soon ap- 
pear on a U.S. commemorative postage 
stamp. It was the home of James Bu- 
chanan, the only Pennsylvanian to oc- 
cupy the White House. This vear marks 
the centenary of former President Bu- 
chanan’s election. Members of First 
Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania (the Reverends John M. Gor- 
don and Francis H. Scott, co-pastors), 
of which Mr. Buchanan was an elder at 
the time of his death in 1868, and other 
congregations will observe August 5, the 
date the stamp will appear, as “Wheat- 
land Day.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 
Announcement was made recently of 
the appointment of Dr. J. Stanley Har- 
ker as the new president of Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Harker resigned recently as*president of 
Alma College, Alma, Michigan, and last 
month succeeded retiring president Dr. 
Weir C. Ketler, who served Grove City 


Former Beaver College students Joan Vanselous (on ladder) and Jane Geayer 
assemble “House of Cards” at Presbyterian Hospital. Watching is Howard Flank. 
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Dr. John Stanley Harker 


College for forty years. Prior to taking 
up his duties at Alma College in 199) 
Dr. Harker served four pastorates. 
were in Prattsburg, New York; 
burg, Pennsylvania; Martins Ferry, Ohig 
and Hamilton, Ohio. He was a memb 
of the 1925 graduating class of Gr 
City College. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Four members of the First Presbyte 
rian Church, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend William J. Brown, pas 
tor), were honored recently at a “Familh 
Night” program for their service to the 
church. Gifts were presented to Mr. 
A. P. Isenberg, director for eight years 
the church choir; to Miss Edna M. Jones, 
benevolence secretary for twenty-one 
years; to T. Lawrence Edwards, Jt. 
church treasurer for twenty-five years; 
to Morgan Evans, clerk of session for 
thirty-five years. 


@ The Women’s Missionary Society 
the Derry Presbyterian Church, Her 
shey, Pennsylvania, recently presented 
a life membership in the Board of For 
eign Missions to veteran member Ms 
Irving Reist. During her approximately 
sixty years of association with Deny 
Church, Mrs. Reist was Bible-study 
leader and Bible-class teacher. 


@ The thirty-fifth anniversary of the a 
sociation of Miss Mima M. Steinmal 
with the Presbyterian Headquarters @ 
the North Coastal Area, California, w# 
noted at a recent meeting of the Pres 
bytery of San Francisco. On behalf af 
the North Coastal Area Council, Mis 
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Steinman was presented with a wrist- 
watch. 


@ The first woman vice-moderator in 
the seventy-four-year history of the 
Synod of New York was appointed re- 
cently by the new moderator, the Rever- 





end Dr. Walter D. Cavert. She is Miss 
Helen Yergin, an elder in the University 
Heights Presbyterian Church, New York | 
City (the Reverend Sidney G. Menk, 
pastor ) . 





PRESBYTERIAN 


warional MISSIONS: 





CROSSROADS PLAQUE GIVEN BOARD 
Dr. Eari Jackman (left), secretary for 
National Missions work in Alaska, ac- 
cepts ABC-TV network program award 
recognizing work of pioneer missionary 
Sheldon Jackson from National Missions 
general secretary Dr. Hermann Morse. 
Story of Sheldon Jackson’s work was fea- 
tured in recent “Crossroads” program. 





On the Air 


National Radio Pulpit—Ganse Little 
of Pasadena, speaker during July, 
August, and September, NBC radio 
network, Sunday, 10:00 a.m. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—the churches at work 
“Among Our Own”—Lawrence 
Lange. ABC radio network, Sunday, 
1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (epr). 

Man to Man—Christian faith re- 
lated to everyday life by four of 
America’s well-known preachers. 


a 
Urge your nonchurch friends to 
tune in these programs. 
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THIS DELUXE BOX 
OF 21 GORGEOUS 
ALL-OCCASION 
GREETING CARDS 
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WITH 21 MATCHING 
ENVELOPES ! 
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DELUXE ROSE 

ASSORTMENT 
This beautiful box of 21 brand 
new All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards is a terrific value! You 
cannot buy these exquisite, 
color-lavish, quality cards even 
in the most exclusive stores. If 
you could, you'd pay at least 
15c to 25c for every single one. 
Yet you can have them FREE 
—all 21 cards and matching 
envelopes—when you mail the 
answer to our scrambled letters 
Puzzle. Solve and mail NOW! 











HURRY! SEND PUZZLE SOLUTION 
TODAY! OFFER DEFINITELY LIMITED 
Your gift box, FREE samples 
and Christmas assortments On 
Approval will be sent as soon 
as your reply is received. Only 
one entry accepted from each 
household. Rush answer to: 

ARTISTIC CARD CO. 

515 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

In Canada, write 103 Simcoe Street 
Toronto 1, Ontario 


HERE’S HOW TO SOLVE THE PUZZLE! 


We have three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are four letters 
that form a word and all the words together form a three-word 
sentence. We've given you a hint by writing the /ast letter of 
each word in the squares above the boxes. Can you put the 
other letters in the right squares? Try it and win a 21 card All- 
Occasion Box Assortment FREE. Nothing to buy! Obligates 
you in no way. 


JUST TO PROVE HOW EASILY A FEW SPARE HOURS CAN 


EARN *50°° IN CASH! 


We're running this Test to find people with bright, active minds 
who want to make spare time money taking orders for beautiful 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Stationery 
from friends, neighbors, co-workers. They're so beautiful, so 
amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. 

We'll send you a full 21-card assortment of All-Occasion 
cards ABSOLUTELY FREE, when you answer our Puzzle. 
You don’t pay a single cent for them. We'll also send you 
FREE Samples and Christmas Assortments On Approval. 


ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 


Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
515 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

Here’s my solution. Please rush my FREE 
Deluxe box of 21 All-Occasion Cards —also 
Spare Time Money-Making Plan, Free 
Ist Samples and Christmas assortments ON 
WORD. APPROVAL. I'm sincerely interested in mak- 
ing money in spare time. 


PASTE 


HERE 1S MY 
THREE-WORD 
SENTENCE: 


2nd Name 
word Address 
City Zone___State. 


(0 Check here for special FUND-RAISING 
Pian for organizations, clubs, etc. 











3rd 
WORD. 














QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


PRESDWOOD - FIR | 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


STRONG, RIGID 


Ss 


2748 S. 34th St, Mi 


waukee 46 


STEEL LEGS 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
Wis. Dept U ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 


COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 


“ttecrric’ PERCOLATOR 
% COFFEE URN 


GIVEN TO YOUR GROUP 


WITHOUT ic COST! 

Amazing! Just add cold water and 

coffee, turn switch and watch it 

perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 

I'll send this Percolator to your 

group in advance, with a supply 

of my famous flavorings. Have 10 

— members sell only 5 bottles each, 

and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, noobligation. 


TOPS OF | 
MASONITE 


TUBULAR 





» 2183 Tyree St., Lynchburg , Va. 








Quick Easy Way to Clean False Teeth 


NO BRUSHING 








You will never be without ORA 
once you discover how safely and 
quickly it cleans dentures and 
bridges without dangerous brush- 
ing. It banishes the risk of un- 
pleasant “denture breath”—makes 
mouth tissues feel 
so comfortable be- 
cause your denture 
is sparkling clean! 
It’s easy, quick. Just 
place denture in den- 


You can depend on 


ORA 


ture bath or glass of water with 
one-half teaspoonful of ORA for 
15 minutes or overnight—no brush- 
ing needed. ORA is pure, contains 
no tell-tale flavoring and costs less 
than a penny a day. Get the large 
economy size at your 
drugstore, today. 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


Removes unsightly tobacco stains 
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Here is Lin Sieh Cing, somewhat 
reserved, but a very sweet and kind 
little lady. She was a slave, bought 
and paid for. Her family lived in the 
jungles of Borneo. One day head 
hunters attacked her home. Sieh Cing 
saw her father and mother beheaded, 
she herself was frightly slashed. She 
was sold into slavery but escaped and 
is now in a-small orphanage, the only 
one serving a vast area of North 
Borneo where an estimated 2,000 
children are sold into slavery each 
year. The price for a boy is $100, 
for a girl $150 to $200. Many of 
these slave children are used as opium 
runners. Lin Sieh Cing is fortunate. 
She is in a CCF orphanage. But what 
of her hundreds of younger sisters, 
helpless to defend themselves and 
with no one to protect them and of 
her brothers, some as little as six, 
peddling opium? 

Can we Americans complacently 
accept the privileges God gives us and 


For information write: 


RICHMOND 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 





(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that I 
can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 








Children 
Are Still 
Sold Into 


ignore such children when we can 
help them with a gift of any amount 
or “adopt” them for $10 a month? 
You can “adopt” and place a child in 
an orphanage and receive the child’s 
name, address, story and picture and 
correspond with your child. Under 
the CCF Adoption Plan children can 
be “adopted,” for $10 a month, in all 
the following countries. Austria, Bel- 
gium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, Formosa, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United 
States and Western Germany. In- 
corporated in 1938, CCF assists chil- 
dren in 210 orphanage-schools and is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world.—‘‘He who 
gives to his neighbor feeds three— 
himself, his hungry neighbor an Me.” 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


-— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. —— 


4, VIRGINIA 


Please send me further information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 





NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, $3. 
line, Michigan (the Reverend Heny 
McKenzie, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Henry, Illinois (the Reverend Roland A, 
Badger, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Pana, IL 
linois. 

40th. First Presbyterian Church, Kiel, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Allen L. Bowe, 
pastor). During the observance the mort. 
gage on the manse was burned. 

10th. The Wasatch Presbyterian 
Church, Salt Lake City, Utah (the Rey. 
erend Donald G. Christiansen, pastor), 


DEDICATIONS: 

District Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C. (the Reverend Frank 
W. Penick, pastor), of an enlarged sane. 
tuary and a Christian education wing. 

The Church of the Master, Presbyte. 
rian, Miami, Florida (the Reverend 
W. Kennedy Upham, pastor), of a Chris- 
tian education addition. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Keokuk, 
Iowa (the Reverend T. Chandler Burton, 
pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Roosevelt Drive Presbyterian Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (the Reverend 
Douglas P. Wright, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and Christian education build- 
ing, and a new organ. © 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Robinson, 
Illinois (the Reverend William M. Hun- 
ter, pastor), for an education annex. 

First Presbyterian Church, Dauphin, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Charles 
Theal, pastor), for a Christian education 
and fellowship hall building. 

The Presbyterian Church of Clear- 
field, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Tol- 
bert Hewlett, pastor), for a Christian 
education building. 

The Madison Presbyterian Church. 
Madison, Indiana (the Reverend Lorenz 
W. Huenemann, pastor), for a Christian 
education wing. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Mason 
City, Iowa (the Reverend Alfred S. 
Nickless, interim pastor), for a new 
church, - 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
Meadowdale Presbyterian Church, 
Carpentersville, Illinois (the Reverend 











William ‘J. DuBourdieu, pastor). 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Summer’s Menu Offers Varied Fare 


|. Politicians 

Yeap Year brings a welcome break 
to oer expectations of dreary summer 
TV programs. True, we still get returns 
of last winter’s film shows; we feel the 
inevitable this-is-where-I-came-in sen- 
sation as Sergeant Bilko or Susie Mc- 
Namara con their way through the very 
same episodes that amused us months 
ago. 

A respite from these repeats in 1956 
is the national political conventions. Ex- 
citing events at Chicago's International 
Amphitheatre (Dem.) during the week 
of August 13 and at San Francisco's 
Cow Palace (Rep.) August 20 and 
thereafter will crowd out situation com- 
edies and quiz shows to provide some- 
thing far more fascinating: a real-life 
drama of the sturm und drang of Presi- 
dential nominations. 

Such commentators as Walter Cron- 
kite, John Cameron Swayze, Morgan 
Beatty, and Dave Garroway will keep 
us posted on the developments. More 
than sixty cameras are to converge on 
each convention to give us the full view 
of orators or the close-up of swelling 
veins in the neck of some anxious party 
whip. 

As memories of the 1952 TV coverage 
remind us, the conventions are programs 
you just can’t turn off at bedtime. Poli- 
ticians now realize they are on view be- 
fore millions, so they have arranged 
their dockets and their camera-mugging 
with TV Politics has become 
television-conditioned. 


in mind. 


Il. Preachers 

Three Presbyterian preachers are in 
the news for their radio broadcasting 
this summer, (1) Ganse Little, pastor 
at Pasadena, California, is preaching 
each Sunday, July through September, 
over the NBC network on National 
Radio Pulpit. His series of sermons, “Be- 
liefs That Matter,” has attracted a de- 
servedly strong audience. The broad- 
casts are sponsored by the Board of 
Christian Education, of which Dr. Little 
is president. (2) Hudson Ballard, pro- 
fessor emeritus from San Francisco The- 
ological Seminary, has prepared a 
commendable package of thirteen taped 
radio talks on “Psychology and Better 
Living” that honestly and effectively 
Plumb such questions as overcoming 
Worry, controlling our emotions, and 
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The Reverend Ganse Little 


curing discouragement. The recorded 
tapes can be purchased for broadcast 
transcription from Church Broadcasting 
Associates, Box 186, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia. (3) Orval Austin, pastor of the 
College Presbyterian Church at Murray, 
Kentucky, has succeeded in making 
popular radio devotional talks strikingly 
unlike customary religious broadcasting. 
His topics include “Glow-Worm Faith,” 
“The Nearsighted Musician,” and “Your 
Sleep Is Showing.” Now a collection of 
forty-two of these “non-pious medita- 
tions for ordinary people” have been 
published in a little book aptly titled 
Come As You Are (Abingdon Press, 
$1.50). 


Ill. Monsters 

The late 
lectures on psychiatry had an easy rule 
of thumb for distinguishing fear from 
anxiety. People will pay money to be 
frightened (25¢ for a roller-coaster ride) 
but won't give a red cent for any anxiety. 
Movie producers, wise to this truth, are 
turning out horror films with dismaying 
regularity. There’s a patron born every 
minute who will buy a ticket to see such 
oldies as Frankenstein or Dracula, now 
reissued to cash in on the public’s appe- 
tite for gore. 

American taste, however, differs from 
European taste in grim films. Americans, 
the children of a blessed land, visualize 
their horror in fantasy. 

The continental has seen too much 
terror in his life to attend a film whose 
horror isn’t part of a more believable 
picture. —J. C. Wynn 
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Authors of 
The Mature Mind 
and The Mind Alive 


How to build creative 
confidence between 
yourself and others 


HARRY AND BONARO 


OVERSTREET 
The Mind Goes Forth 


The Drama of Understanding 


The Mature Mind challenged 
you to think. The Mind Alive 
sharpened your mind for ac- 
tion. Now the authors of those 
great books show you how you 
may reach out, as a mature 
personality, to meet others on 
a common ground of under- 
standing. “Creative partnership, 
intellectual and spiritual, unsur- 
passed in our time.” 

—DR. DANIEL A. POLING 

At all bookstores $3.95 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Plan Book, 1956-57. This new, 
enlarged issue is in many ways an 
almanac of Presbyterian informa- 
tion. Designed to tell the annual 
emphases and program of the 
church, the Plan Book contains a 
detailed calendar of the Christian 
year. It also describes much Presby- 
terian history and organization. 50c 
per copy; ten or more, 45c. 


@ Fun and Festival from Southeast 
Asia, by Constance M. Hallock. 
Games, songs, and program ideas. 
50c. 


®@ Living Religion Series. Introduc- 
ing Buddhism, by Kenneth C. La- 
tourette; Introducing Hinduism, by 
Malcolm Pitt; Introducing Islam, by 
J. Christy Wilson. Each, 60c. 


® Tools for Missionary Education, 
1956-57. The annual bibliography 
lists textbooks and materials for all 
age groups on the current themes: 
Mission Field: U.S.A., and South- 
east Asia. It outlines the Presbyte- 
rian study plan for church family 
nights and for organizations. Audio- 
visual aids are also cited. Free. 


@ What Can You Do for Peace? 
suggests means by which Christians, 
individually and through their 
church, can encourage international 
good will. Twenty-five copies for 
75c; 100 for $2.50. 


®@ Adult Guide on “Mission Field: 
U.S.A.,” by Willis Lamott. Based 
on Mission: U.S.A. and There Is No 
End. Of special help for church 
family nights. Paper, 50c. 


®@ Youth Guide on “Mission Field: 
U.S.A.,” by Elizabeth H. Gripe. 
Based on There Is No End. Paper, 
50c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2. Calif 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Matthew 1:21 says: “You 
shall call his name Jesus, for he will save 
his people from their sins.” Exactly what 
does the name mean? 


Answer: Jesus is the Greek form of 
the Hebrew name Joshua. In He- 
brews 4:8 the Greek uses Jesus to refer 
to the Old Testament leader Joshua. 
Some English translations of this verse 
say “Joshua” to make it clear that the 
Old Testament leader is meant, but in 
Greek the name is exactly the same as 
that of Jesus Christ. 

The Hebrew word Joshua was formed 
by combining Yah, the first syllable of 
the divine name Yahweh, with the He- 
brew root which means “save.” (The 
Jews from ancient times avoided using 
the sacred name Yahweh; instead, thev 
said a word for Lord whenever they 
came to the name Yahweh in the Scrip- 
ture; hence, many of our English ver- 
sions, such as the King James and the 
Revised Standard versions, translate 
Yahweh as “Lorn,” with a large capital 
L and the other three letters in small 
capitals, as in Psalm 23:1.) So the basic 
idea of the name Jesus is that Yahweh 
saves, Yahweh is or gives salvation; the 
name contained the idea of salvation. 
Jesus, the verse in Matthew says, will 
live up to the meaning of his name; he 
will save his people from their sins. 


Question: In my Bible, II Timothy 
3:16 begins: “All scripture is inspired 
by God and profitable. . . .” Why do 
some translate this verse another way: 
“Every scripture inspired by God is also 
profitable. . .”? 


Answer: In the Greek of II Timothy, 
the word is does not occur. It is implied, 
and the translator must put it where he 
thinks it belongs. 

Both of the translations given above 
make good sense. The reference is to 
the Old Testament. When II Timothy 
was written, there was still no New 
Testament. Jesus had used the Old 
Testament as Scripture, and the church 
held this Scripture, our Old Testament, 
to be inspired; God was back of the 
writing and collecting of these books, 
and he meant his people to use them in 
worship and living and teaching. The 
passage in II Timothy may simply ac- 
cept, as all Christians did, the convic- 
tion that the Scripture is inspired; it 


may intend only to mention the fag 
in passing, without emphasizing it. They 
the way to translate it is: “Every scrip- 
ture inspired by God is also profit. 
able. . . .” This puts the entire emphasis 
on the fact that the Scripture is profit. 
able for the Christian; it teaches, te. 
bukes, corrects, and trains him. But the 
verse may mean to assert definitely that 
the Scripture is inspired, and then add, 
as a second important fact, that it is 
therefore profitable to use. In this case, 
the other translation is better: “All scrip. 
ture is inspired by God and _ profit 
able. . . .” 

Both translations regard the Scripture 
as both inspired and profitable. No mat- 
ter which translation is preferred—on the 
whole I think the one beginning “All” 
is better—the main point in this passage 
is that Scripture is profitable to use; it 
does no good to hold that the Scripture 
is inspired unless the Christian uses it 
and gets from it the benefit which God 
intended the Scripture to give him. 


Question: Was not James rather than 
Peter the head of the church at Jerusa- 
lem in the Apostolic Age? 


Answer: You undoubtedly mean 
James the brother of Jesus. (James the 
son of Zebedee was martyred, as Acts 
12:2 says, early in the days of the 
church. Nothing indicates that he had 
been the outstanding leader of the apos- 
tolic church, although he must have 
been active or he would not have been 
singled out for martyrdom.) James the 
brother of Jesus (Mark 6:3) was not a 
disciple during Jesus’s ministry (John 
7:5). But he saw the risen Christ (I Co- 
rinthians 15:7) and was a member of the 
Jerusalem church from its early days 
(Acts 1:14). For the first years of that 
church, as Acts, chapters 1 to 4, makes 
clear, Peter was its chief leader, Then he 
began to travel about to preach (Acts 
9:32). A little later, when back in Jerusa- 
lem, he was imprisoned (Acts 12:3), and 
after release he left Jerusalem (Acts 
12:17). By this time James had become 
a prominent leader, and Acts 15:13 and 
21:18 show that he continued to be the 
leader of the Jerusalem church. So Peter 
led the Jerusalem church in the earliest 
days, and James was its leader after that. 


—FLoyp V. FrLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


PressyTerian Litt 
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By Oren Arnold 


There’s nothing wrong with August 
that a little less heat, a little more lem- 
onade, a little less humidity, and a little 
more swimming, a little less work, and 
a little more homemade ice cream 
wouldn’t correct. 





My family is still in the financial dol- 
drums from middle daughter's recent 
wedding. But, at that, we got revenge 
on a lot of friends who have been send- 
recent 


ing us wedding invitations in 


years. You should have seen the loot. 
a 6 

But I am not to talk of it in that 
vulgar fashion, my fifteen-year-old 
daughter informs me, because they were 
actually love gifts. But any father has 
an inalienable right to grouse around 
in unrefined, masculine fashion about 
the fooferaw of any wedding. It’s the 
only known way he can get any atten- 
tion at all during the festivities. 

Our fifteen-year-old, enthralled by her 
sister's wedding, is making plans of her 
own. If we get the crowd she appar- 
ently expects for her marriage a few 
years hence, we won't be able to have 
it in the church sanctuary at all. We'll 
have to rent the university stadium. 

Co a J 

Why not change the pattern of your 
prayers now and then? Wake up some 
morning and ask, “Dear Lord, is there 
anything I can do for you today?” 

° fo ° 


Most frightening fact we have to face: 
. Every one of us shall give an ac- 
count of himself to God” (Romans 
14:12), 
°o ° o 
As we listen this summer, we realize 
that the political pot seldom boils, after 
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all. The old applesauce is just warmed 
over. 
ao eS 
My wife’s old beau came by to visit 
us. I didn’t resent him at all. In fact I 
rather admired his expanded waistline, 
his double chin, and his bald head, 
was very polite to him. 
° o ° 
At age four months my grandbaby 
Robin O'Reilly is already showing that 
environment is powerful. She laughs at 
practically everything except men, and 
smiles at them, just like her mother 
does; and eats practically everything, 
just like her father does. 


° 2 ° 


My wife, who is much too youngish | 
and pretty to be a grandmother, took | 


grandbaby Robin with her to the gro- 
cery, and the cashier exclaimed: “Oh. 
how lucky you are to have four daugh- 
ters.” 
conversation quickly, before the flat- 
tered missus could get a word in. On 
the theory that the truth doesn’t nec- 
essarily have to be told always; it can 
just lay dormant, can't it? 
e o o 

Young Butch Caswell, age twelve, 
was impolite to some girls in Sunday 
school, and his daddy wanted to punish 
him for it. “No,” ruled our understand- 
ing pastor, “let him alone. He is threat- 
ened with adolescence, and from now 
on the girls will mete out punishment 
as required.” 

° 3 > 

My thought last week was to buy 
half of a butchered beef to adorn the 
inside of our home freezer. But investi- 
gation showed no room; 
hood youngsters still had more than a 
bushel of snowballs stored there from 
last February. 

2 col cod 

John 21:25 always fascinates me. 
This we must read with imagination, 
envisioning the countless little events 
and incidents which must have rounded 
out the Master’s life, the attitudes and 
the reactions to daily routine. I can even 
envision his enjoying recreation, his 
songs and laughter, his kindly sense of 
humor. 

A few people—a very few, I have 
learned—reject the thought of any pos- 
sibility of humor in Divinity, seeing God 
only as a severe, fearful, awesome Cre- 
ator. I do not hold with that. I believe 
that man was indeed created in His 
image. And surely one of man’s most 
leveling, most vital attributes is a gentle 
sense of humor. 





At which point I took over the | 
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AIR FORCE 
CHAPLAIN 


(Continued from page 14) 


side or is an outdoorsman by nature, it 
is unnecessary to brave the Arctic ele- 
ments. 

Usually when I land at a site, espe- 
cially on my first visit, I take a day or 
two to establish a kind of rapport with 
the men. I also look the place over, Be- 
fore many minutes have passed, I re- 
alize that a chaplain’s job at a site such 
as this is unique. His procedure must 
be other than the ordinary, if his work 
is to be effective. On a large base, the 
chaplain is a relative stranger to the 
majority of men who come to him for 
counsel. But a site is more like a small 
civilian parish. The minister must be- 
come a part of the group before he is 
looked upon as “the minister,” the man 
who is the spiritual shepherd of his flock. 
So my first task is to become accepted. 


Did you ever hear of pastoral visita- 
tion over a pool table? That is often 
where I begin. During my first evening 
at Baker Site I strolled into the recrea- 
tion hall, exchanged greetings with a 
few of the fellows, and then stood for a 
few minutes watching a game of pool. 
Meanwhile I carried on a very casual 
conversation with the GI standing next 
to me. After a while, I walked over and 
took a cue stick down from the rack. 
Someone invited me to a game. It wasn't 
long until all the pool plavers knew my 
face and knew also what I was there 
for, which was not to beat them at their 
own game. They knew I was the chap- 
lain and that Baker Site was in for a 
little religion. They also knew I wanted 
to be their friend. 


By visiting the PX, talking, and 
chewing mixed nuts with root-beer chas- 
ers, I became acquainted with the PX 
crowd—the snack-eaters and those who 
worship the god Bacchus (that is, by 
drinking beer, the only beverage with 
alcoholic sold in base 
changes). While browsing for an hour 
or so in the library, I met the more stu- 
dious. Since the three aforementioned 
places are about the only spots for a GI's 
evening entertainment, by the end of my 
first evening at Baker Site I had made 
a pastoral call of sorts to the majority 
of my new parishioners. I had still to 
visit some of the NCOs congregated in 
their dayroom, the officers in theirs, and 
the few who preferred the quietness of 
their own rooms, These all came later. 


content ex- 


h 


That night I slept well, having the con- 
fidence of mission begun and well in 
hand. 

The next morning I went into the 
commander's office for a conference, 
during which I outlined for him my 
program. As I customarily do, I planned 
three services: one Friday evening, a 
second on Sunday morning, and a serv- 
ice of Holy Communion Sunday eve- 
ning. In addition to these, a hymn-sing 
was scheduled, thus providing a means 
of informal spiritual expression which 
most of the men appreciate. Moral and 
religious education would be covered 
by an evening of Bible-study and Char- 
acter Guidance lectures on Saturday 
morning. Times for these activities must 
be coordinated with show and movie 
schedules. The commander was agree- 
able to the plans; and an advertisement 
campaign was begun, taking the form 
of pale green posters, located in stra- 
tegic places, announcing the times of 
services. Later these times would be 
announced at intervals over the PA sys- 
tem. 

By rolling up the movie screen so 
that it can’t be seen; by removing the 
blackboard and other educational ma- 
terials from the platform; and if it’s 
Sunday evening, by sweeping up the 
afternoon’s popcorn from the floor, the 
base theater is transformed into a 
chapel: The stage of the theater serves 
as a chancel. At the back of the stage, 
flush against the wall, is a large movable 
wooden box designed to be either a 
Communion table or a Roman Catholic 
altar. Each site is equipped with maroon 
velvet covers for the table. When the 
chrome cross, Bible stand, and candles 
have been brought out of storage and 
placed on the table; when the portable 
pulpit has been placed to the right and 
in front of the table, the theater becomes 
a place of worship. 

Music for the service sometimes pre- 
sents a problem. Each of the sites has 
either a piano or a portable field organ in 
the theater. The real problem is to find 
someone who can play. Some of the 
sites are fortunate in having among their 
personnel a competent pianist or organ- 
ist. Others have none, competent or 
otherwise, so the chaplain is forced to 
“hist” the tune for his congregation, hop- 
ing that his human pitch pipe is neither 
too high nor too low. At Baker Site a 
tech sergeant, who is fond of boogie- 
woogie and practices it throughout the 
week, plays the organ. Because the ser- 
geant plays by “ear” rather than note, 
the choice of hymns is limited. But his 
skill is appreciated by chaplain and 


congregation alike. Everyone joing ; 
singing the hymns of the church, if pg 
with musical exactness, at least with » 
thusiasm and sincerity. Quartets woyj 
considerably enhance our music, Orga, 
izing these is a project which I have, 
signed to myself but have not vet beg 
able to bring to completion. 














The percentage of church attendang 
at the sites is above average. Perhaps the 
reason is that the boys have nothing ely 
to do at the time. But I choose to beliey 
it’s a conscious need for spiritual now. 
ishment, born partly of their isolatig) 
and loneliness but more of the site’s cop. 
duciveness to serious thinking. Neve 
did I feel more that the Lord was bles. 
ing my work at Baker Site than when a 
airman, talking with me after servicg 
one evening, said, “Chaplain, this is th 
first time I have been in church for sev. 
eral vears.” And I realized that the pod 
game and the visit to the NCO Chi 
were beginning to pay off. 


For the Communion service, th 
chaplain again must improvise. In plac 
of the polished silver bread trays and the 
glass cups of the ordinary Communi 
set, the bread is served on plain white 
porcelain dinner plates; and the Com 
munion glasses are white paper cups 
jelly containers. 

The Sunday-evening Communi 
service, however, is the highlight of al 
the activities. Then the main theater 
lights are turned off, and only the table, 
effulgent with its two single candles and 
the stage lights shining on it from above, 
draws attention. Then men of many 
churches and occupations are drawn to 
gether as one before the spiritual body 
and blood of Christ. A closeness is there 
—a real communion. The Methodist 
cook, the Baptist vehicle-driver, the 
Congregational officer, the Presbyterian 
“scope dope” (radar operator) have laid 
aside their occupational and creedal dif 
ferences to join in thanksgiving to the 
Savior who died for all. 


Religious education occupies several 
evenings. At least one night of the wee 
is assigned to Bible classes. The firs 
class begins with a study of the Bible 
a whole—its authorship, translation, va 
ious divisions. Then we study individual 
books of the Bible, more or less in detail. 
A period of discussion follows the le 
sons, at which time questions are asked 
and views presented, with a healthy & 
change of information and ideas. Thes 
Bible classes are very popular with the 
men and often'induce all-night religious 
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“pull-sessions.” Conclusions are seldom 
reached, but thinking along spiritual 
lines is stimulated. 

Through patience and _ persistence— 
by pastoral calling in the clubs and PX, 
visits with the airmen in their rooms, 
chats in the hallways, 
over the table during mess, visits to the | 
working sections in an effort to demon- | 
strate an interest in the men and the | 
jobs they do, any means of social com- | 
munication possible—it isn’t long until I | 
am accepted as friend and counselor. 
Then I begin to hear the familiar phrase, 
“Chaplain, I have a problem.” My work 


begins in earnest. 





conve rsations | 


The problems cover the whole gamut 
of man’s relationships—to himself, to his 
family and society, to God. Moral sins, 
the location, committed 


due to are 


mostly in the mind, but morale prob- | 


lems are a bold reality. Because the hus- 
bands are separated from their wives 
for such a long period of time, there are 
marital problems. One man’s wife re- 
fuses to write to him, without explana- 
tion Or apparent reason. Another man’s 
wife has tired of living for almost a year 
without companionship and has asked 
for a divorce, in order to marry someone 
more immediately available than her 
husband. Problems of adjustment to the 
isolation bother many of the men, Others 
are dissatisfied with their jobs. Work 
loads are heavy and personnel short. 
Everyone looks ahead to that all-impor- 
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tant “date of rotation,” and some begin 
asking advice as to what vocation they 
should follow after discharge, or 
whether they: should stay with the Air 
Force and make it a career, Once in a 
while someone gets the dreaded TWX 
from home informing him that his 
mother is seriously ill or his father has 
died. Does he want emergency leave, 


and is it possible to get it if hé wants it? | 
Some begin thinking seriously for the | 
first time in their lives. and their faith | 


becomes important to them. Then the 
chaplain becomes their spiritual ad- 
viser. Some are baptized and unite with 
the church. Little by little, the men 
open up their inmost hearts, bring their 
thoughts out into the open, and come 
with them to the one they believe can 
help them most, their chaplain. Some of 


them expect ready-made answers, which | 
we don’t have; but together we often | 


find the answer. 


The problem of morale is closely as- | 


sociated with the problem of mail. In- 


deed, mai] is the prerequisite of morale | 
at the sites. I remember one incident at | 
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AIR FORCE 
CHAPLAIN 


Able Site, shortly after I had arrived 
there the first time. I had come in by 
bush plane, but because of severe 
weather conditions, no military aircraft 
had landed for twenty-one days. With 
the exception of a few months during the 
summer when the ocean is passable, all 
supplies to the sites, including mail, 
must be airborne. There was no mail, 
and morale, though buoyed up by a kind 
of pride in being able to jump over such 
hurdles and come up smiling, was be- 
ginning to lose altitude. 


Then on the twenty-first day, an 
announcement came over the “squawk 
box.” A plane was twenty minutes out 
with twenty-two hundred pounds of 
mail aboard. Things were looking up. 
Imagine the excitement that ran riot 
there. Soon letters, packages, and boxes 
were spread from one end of the orderly 
room to the other, and what must have 
been the greatest mail call in history 
followed. 

All of these problems, added to the 
administrative and operational problems 
of the site, become a heavy burden on 
the shoulders of the commander. The 
chaplain is his chaplain, too. Often I 
have gone into his office in an official ca- 
pacity to help carry his burden with him. 
But more often we have chatted together 
in the officers’ lounge long after every- 
one else is in bed. Then is the time when 
the attitudes and feelings of the airmen, 
their fears and frustrations, content and 
discontent, their likes and dislikes are 
considered together. Often solutions be- 
gin to take form in the early hours of the 
morning. 


These problems also challenge every 
fiber of the chaplain’s experience, train- 
ing, mental and emotional stamina, and 
drain heavily on his spiritual resources. 
The chaplain who allows these resources 
to become depleted soon finds himself 
a lifeless and hollow shell of the minis- 
ter God called him to be. I find that only 
by devotions, daily reading, and earnest 
prayer is my own cup of love and under- 
standing kept full. 

The life of a “flying parson” is not all 
work and is seldom dull. Just before 
Christmas, I decided to fly with a bush 
pilot from Able Site to Charlie Site. I 
didn’t get to Charlie Site until after New 
Year’s Day, and not by bush plane; but 
I did see some of Alaska in the rough. 
Because Charlie Site was socked in by 
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fog and snow, the bush pilot landed his 
light craft at Bethel; and there I re- 
mained for an interesting five days. 

The village of Bethel, on what looks 
like the world’s last frontier, lies mid- 
way between the two sites. It is situ- 
ated on the mouth of a broad river, the 
Kuskokwim, and consists of a few 
wooden buildings, with a schoolhouse, 
church, and general store. During the 
winter, the Kuskokwim is frozen solid, 
to a depth of four or five feet. Then it 
becomes a runway for the bush planes 
on which skis, rather than wheels, act 
as landing gear. The frozen river also 
serves as a road whereby trucks, jeeps, 
and dogsleds cross from one shore to 
the other. 


The only place in town to stay is a 
combination family-style restaurant and 
old-time boarding house, with the sin- 
gularly descriptive name “Marsh’s Road- 
house.” The name, however, is a 
misnomer since it is not a roadhouse in 
the usual sense of the word, nor is it on 
a road (there are no roads as such in 
this part of Alaska) but rather on an un- 
paved street which runs the length of 
the village. The Roadhouse is heated 
only by the large cook stove in the 
kitchen, Upstairs in the sleeping quar- 
ters the bitter cold seems to seep in be- 
tween the outside boards, and ice a 
quarter.of an inch thick forms on the 
insides of the windows, 

The Eskimos, like most of us, enjoy 
celebrations, and they celebrate on 
every possible occasion, including both 
American and Russian Christmases. 
Most of them, being trappers, celebrate 
Christmas by taking up their traps and 
bringing the furs to town to sell. Fur 
buyers from Anchorage and Fairbanks 
use the Roadhouse as their trading post, 
and there many of the Eskimos, clad in 
ornate and beaded fur parkas and soft, 
warm mukluks, go to sell their furs. The 
buyers provide the show by arguing 
with them over the quality and relative 
value of the skins. I recall one morning 
when five thousand dollars worth of 
mink skins were spread out on the liv- 
ing-room floor at one time, I thought of 
all the women I had ever known. With 
the trading over, the winter’s supply of 
groceries bought, and most of the fur 
money spent, the Eskimos board their 
sleds, pulled by ten to fourteen huskies, 
and start off across the Kuskokwim to 
return to their villages far back into the 
tundra. 

After supper, the old-timers settle 
down to a game of pinochle. Soon they 
begin repeating their oft-told and im- 


probable stories of the days when wy, 
ters were hard (the temperature outsi¢ 
being only 30° below at the presen) 
and the territory was young, stories 
which are told and retold, each tin, 
with new flourishes, when winter come 
and the buyers congregate in Bethel, 

I stayed on there, hoping that th 
skies at Charlie Site would clear suf. 
ciently to allow some kind of landing 
Finally I knew I had only the choice ¢ 
remaining at Bethel for the holidays » 
returning to Able Site. So I returned by 
bush plane two days before Christm 

Christmas was not forgotten at tha 
lonesome spot in the Far North. I a. 
rived in time for the last act of a USQ 
show. This show, consisting largely of 
college students from UCLA, proved tp 
be as good a Christmas treat as the boys 
could hope for. Also, planes had com 
in time to deliver packages from home 
The base was resplendent with sever 
Christmas trees cut from the copious 
evergreen forests of southwestem 
Alaska. After the traditional Christma 
Eve services, two or three of us sat o 
the floor of the NCO dayroom and sang 
the familiar Christmas carols and hymns 
Soon a large crowd had gathered, and 
the husky voices of men who were far 
from home welcomed Christmas mom- 
ing in Alaska. Someone turned the dial 
on the radio and the familiar chords of 
Handel’s Messiah sounded faintly 
through the speaker. The music wa 
coming from the States, and some of w 
had tears in our eyes. Following Christ 
mas-morning services, the day was ci- 
maxed by a gorgeous dinner, with 
turkey, ham, cranberry sauée, and all the 
customary trimmings. The usually dul 
mess hall sported white table cover 
(sheets reluctantly contributed by the 
supply officer) and candles, and the 
place gleamed with the colored light 
coming from a large Christmas tree in 
the middle of the room. Christmas came, 
and it went, Then everyone began to 
look for the new year which would bring 
that day anticipated more than any other 
—rotation day to the U.S.A. 


Your visit, sky pilot, has come to #@ 
end. The wind sweeps swiftly over the 
plane’s silver wings. The pilot pul 
back on the stick. The ground drops 
from beneath you. Again comes the e& 
hilarating feeling of+being airborne. The 
airstrip and the few buildings fade away 
below and behind you, and you projet 
your thoughts ahead to the next site 
where new opportunities await your a 
rival. You are glad that God and tie 
U.S. Air Force have sent you here. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


Tue Bic Rounp Rainsow 


As he put his two packages of ham- 
burger rolls on the check-out counter in 
the grocery store, Bob felt that it was 
his lucky day—only one person was 
ahead of him in line. 

Suddenly Bob realized that the boy 
in front of him didn’t have enough 
money to pay for all his groceries. Mr. 
Loon, the grocer, was beginning to be 
impatient. Bob dug into his pocket and 
whispered to the boy, who was wearing 
a faded shirt, “I'll lend you the money.” 

“No, but thanks a lot.” The boy 
flushed, then pulled some of the gro- 
ceries out of the bag. “Do they add up 
right now?” Mr. Loon nodded, and the 
boy left. 

Mr. Loon grumbled as he pushed the 
returned goods to the back of the coun- 
ter, “Proud as a peacock, that Lennie 
Barrow, for someone who's as poor as a 
church mouse.” 

Bob paid for the rolls, got on his bike, 
and started for home. As he rounded a 
turn in the road, a figure loomed directly 
in his path. He swerved sharply. He 
jarred the person’s arm and knocked his 
package down. It was Lennie Barrow 
again. 

Bob scrambled off his bike. “I’m sorry. 
I didn’t see you.” 

“It's all right,” murmured Lennie. 

Bob helped pick up the cans. “I'll take 
them home for you.” 

“I can manage.” 

“But the bag’s busted,” protested Bob. 
“You can’t carry them that way.” He 
tossed the cans into the basket of his 
bike. “Jump on. I'll ride you home.” 

The boy hesitated a second, then 
swung his leg over the crossbar. “I live 
in the little gray house right on the lake.” 

Bob nodded. He knew the place. It 
was more a shack than a house. Its paint 
was worn; the shingles were weather- 
beaten and curled. He remembered 
hearing that Lennie’s father had died 
a few years ago. 

When the boys reached the place, 
four small children spilled out of the 
house. “Where'd vou get the bike, Len- 
nie?” Their eyes were wide. 

A small girl with short brown curls 
put her hand on the handlebars. “Is it 
yours, boy?” she asked Bob. 

“Maggie,” scolded Lennie, “don’t ask 
sO many questions.” 
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By FERN SIMMS 


“I don’t mind,” said Bob. “Yes, it’s 
mine.” He glanced at the toys the chil- 
dren were playing with: a little broken 
wagon, a doll with a torn dress, and a 
beach ball that evidently leaked. Re- 
membering his manners, he looked else- 
where. He noted that the lake was shal- 
low and full of seaweed. 

“The lake is clearer on my side,” he 
said. “Why don’t you come over and 
swim with me?” 

Lennie glanced at the four heads sur- 
rounding them. “I have to mind my 
brothers and sisters. My mother works, 
and I have to stick around and keep 
an eye on the house, too.” 

Bob left to keep a swimming date 
with his friend Alan. First, he picked 
up his trunks and his new beach ball 
at home. When Bob got to the beach, 
Alan was already in the water. Alan 
waved and yelled, “Boy, that ball’s a 
beaut. It’s some size. Throw it.” 

Bob tossed the ball. A gust of wind 
blew it far over Alan’s head. The two 
boys swam after it, but the wind was 
strong and steady, and the ball was soon 
out of their reach. Bob began to tread 
water. “Let it go,” he panted. They 
watched it float out, a bright spot on 
the glistening lake. Smaller and smaller 
it grew until it could barely be seen. 

“What a shame,” said Alan. “Maybe 
you'll get the ball back. Someone might 
pick it up.” 


“Not much chance,” said Bob. “But 
I'll ask around.” 

They asked. But none of the lake resi- 
dents had seen the ball. When a week 
passed by, Bob and Alan gave up. 

One day when the two boys were 
walking home from town, they met the 
Barrow children. “Hi,” greeted Bob. 

Lennie was carrying Maggie on his 
back. “Whew, she’s getting heavy. She’s 
got a blister on her foot.” 

“We'll carry her,” offered Bob. “Make 
a seat, Alan.” They crossed hands and 
made a seat of their hands for Maggie. 

“It’s all right, I can manage,” said 
Lennie. But Maggie scampered happily 
onto the seat. “Wait ’til you see what we 
have,” she told them, her blue eyes 
shining. 

“It’s a ball,” said one of her little 
brothers. 

“A ball?” asked Alan. “What color?” 

“Every color,” cried Maggie. “It’s 
beautiful. It’s a big, fat, round rainbow. 
It’s the biggest beach ball in the world.” 

“Now don’t get excited,” cautioned 
Lennie. “You know it isn’t ours.” 

“We found it,” said Maggie. 

“We can keep it only if we can’t find 
the owner,” said Lennie. “We must wait 
at least another week.” 

When the children finally came to the 
Barrows’ house, Maggie ran inside and 
returned with the ball. Alan started for- 
ward, but Bob pulled him back. With a 
shake of his head, he signaled “no” to 
Alan. Alan frowned and said nothing. 
Bob’s eyes went from the ball to the 
broken-down toys that belonged to the 
children. “It’s a nice ball you found,” he 
said. 

On the way home Alan kept glancing 
sideways at Bob. Finally he blurted out, 
“That was your ball.” 

“I know it was,” Bob explained. “But 
I wanted them to have it.” 

“Well, why didn’t you just tell them 
to keep it. You didn’t have to pretend 
you never saw it before.” 

Bob thought of the boy who so 
proudly refused to borrow money at the 
grocery store. Softly he said, “Because 
Lennie would have made me take it 
back.” 

Alan sighed, “It was a swell ball.” 

Bob grinned. “It still is. That Maggie, 
she called it a rainbow.” 
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“I wish I was dead!” 


Terrible words to come from 
the lips of a little child... 


HOCKING, isn’t it? But the little girl was simply express- 

ing what countless thousands of other children feel... 

the forgotten children of the city slums, compelled to live in a 
world of dark hallways and filth-littered alleys, of rancid 
garbage smells and nameless fears. They sleep in musty 
rooms, sometimes three or four in a single bed. They are hun- 
gry so often that the ache has become habit. They see and 
hear things that no child should be permitted to see or hear. 


For these children the worst time of all is the summer. 
Then the air is most poisonous with exhaust fumes and fetid 
smells. Tempers are shortest in the stifling heat. Wailing 


$35.00 gives a child two weeks at Mont Lawn 
$17.50 keeps a child for one week 
$3.00 poys for one day 
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inspiring weeks in God’s outdoors. Here is my gift Of $..........cccsv0+- ; 
(I understand that the Christian Herald Children’s Home is a com- 
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Lu 


babies, blaring radios, the din of traffic fill the days 
nights. The slum child is trapped between the swel 
walls of his tenement and the blazing street. 


But every year, up at Nyack on the Hudson, there 
refuge for many of these children ... a pleasant haven] 
on a hill where they may escape for two glorious 
Here they romp on wide green lawns among tall, shady 
... they take hikes through the woods... they go switt 
in a beautiful modern pool. They eat nourishing meals 
times a day. They sleep in their own beds, between ¢@ 
cool sheets. 


Mont Lawn offers these children a real vacation from 
heat and dirt of the slums... and it does more. Fri 
sympathetic counselors prove to them that not all adult 
to be distrusted and feared. In the interdenominat 
chapel they learn of God’s love. For most of these chi 
Mont Lawn is an experience that may spell the diffe 
between a lifetime of poverty, bitterness, and even crim 
and a happy, useful future guided by God. 


This summer there are hundreds of children still w 
to go to Mont Lawn. Unless we receive immediate 
many of these children will not be able to go. The very 
the picture may be one of these unfortunates .. . cond 
to go on staring hopelessly at a world she has reason to 
not only throughout the long, hot, wedry summer mon 
but perhaps for the rest of her life! Two weeks at Mont 
could make such a world of difference to her ... but sor 
must make it possible. 

Will you be the one to send a child such as this away 
the slums for two weeks? Just $35 will pay the entire 
but even the smallest contribution will help. Remembé 
of these little ones is depending on your kindness, Mail. 
contribution now! ' 











